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State of the BAROMETER, in inches and decimals, 


and of Farenheit’s ‘THERMOMETER, in the 
open air, taken in the morning before sun-rise, 
and at noon; and the quantity of rain-water 
fallen, in inches and decimals, from Oct. 
26. to Nov. 25. 1808, in the vicinity of 


Edinburgh. 


Barom. 


Oct. 


26 | 29.3 
27 | 29.35 
28 | 29.4 
29 | 29.72 
30 | 30.15 
31 | 30.48 
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MOON's PHASES 
For DeceMBER 1808. 
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Description of Br. ACKFRIARS CHAPEL, 
Sr ANDREWS. 


HIS ruin is situated in the ancient 
city of St Andrews, near the west 
end of the South or principal street. 
The convent here situated is generaily 
understood to have belonged tothe Do- 
municans, or Black friars ; and to have 
been founded by Bishop Wishart in 
1274. What now remains forms a mere 
fragment, tho’ extremely elegant in its 
appearance, with an arched roof. ‘Lhe 
building appears to have been ancient- 
y of great extent. All the garden on 
the South side of the ruin, and of the 
Preset grammar school (which stands 
inmediately contiguous to it) exhibits, 
when dug, the marks of having been 
built upon; and there are still standing, 
aid inhabited, on the same side of the 
Steet, about forty yards west from the 
Tun, some old houses which have much 
the appearance of having once formed 
Part of the buildings of the convent. 
Chis convent, with all the other 
fine ruins of St Andrews, was demo- 
lished in one day (in June 1559) in 
Consequence of a sermon of John Knox, 
Which moved the hearers with such 
teal, that “ as weill the Magistrates, 
the Proveist, and the Commonalty, 
aid agree to remove all monuments 
of idolatry, quhilk also they did with 


expeditione*.” This expedition would 
no doubt be promoted by the plunder 
of those famous edifices, which fell to 
the share of the mob. 


Proceedings of the WERNERIAN Natural 
History Sociery. 


T the meeting of this Society, 
12th November, the Rev. Mr 
Jameson of St Mungo, Dumfries-shire, 
read a paper intituled, Observations on 
Meteerological ‘Tables, with a des- 
cription of anew Anemometer. At- 
ter some general observations on the 
importance of meteorological obser- 
vations, and on the merits and de- 
fects of registers of the weather, &c. 
he pointed out what he considered 
to be the best form of a meteoro- 
lovical journal, and then described 
the external form and internal struc- 
ture of an extensive and complete 
meteorological observatory, and enu- 
merated about twenty different instru- 
ments, which ought to find a place in 
every establishment of that kind. He 
remarked, that a daily examination of 
the changes that take place in_ these 
instruments, joined with a careful re- 
cord of the external appearances in the 
atmosphere, will afford a constant and 


most fascinating employment to the 
most 
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most zealous observer, and will in time 
enable us to form a just theory of me- 
teors, to prognosticate with consider- 
able accuracy the nature of the com- 
ing weather,—and enable us to ascer- 
tain the climate of different countries, 
with the view of determining the in- 
fluence it exerts on organic bodies, 
He next described an Anemometer 
which, by a very simple and ingenious 
arrangement of parts, will enable the 
most common observer to ascertain 
the velocity of the wind with perfect 
accuracy. 

At the same meeting, the Rev. Mr 
Fleming of Bressay in Shetland, (who 
has, for some time past, been engaged 
tn examining the mineralogy of those 
remote islands,) communicated to the 
Society an interesting account of the 
geognostic relations of the rocks in the 
islands of Unst and Papa Stour, in the 
course ot which he answered the 
queries formerly published in regard 
to the serpentine and sandstone of 
Shetland. After'a general account of 
the position, extent and external ap- 
pearance of the island of Unst, he next 
described the different rocks of which 
it is composed, in the order of their re- 
lative antiquity, and remarked that 
their general direction is from S. W. 
to N. E. The rocks are gneiss, mica- 
slate, clay-slate, limestone, hornblende- 
rock, potstone, and serpentine. ‘The 
gneiss, in some places, appeared to al- 
ternate with the oldest mica-slate, and 
in others, to contains beds of horn- 
mica-slate, which 
is the most abundant rock in the island, 
is traversed by numerous cotemporane- 
ous veins of quartz, and also of felspar, 
and passes distinctly into clay-slate. 
It contains beds of hornvlende-rock 
and of limestone. ‘The clay-slate oc- 
curs but sparingly in this island. ‘Vhe 
fiotstene usually accompanies the ser- 
pentine, The serpentine occurs in 
great abundance, in be/s, in the oldest 
clay-slate and mica-clate, and hence 
must be referred to the oldest or first 
serpentiue formation of Werner. Mr 


Wernerian Natural History Secicty. 


Fleming is also inclined to 
that the serpentine of the neighbour. 
ing island of Fetlar belongs to the 
same formation.—The island of Papa 
Stour, situated on the west coast o 
the Mainland (the name by whicht!. 
largest of the Shetland islands js 
known,) contains no primitive rocks; 
on the contrary, it appears to be en. 
tirely composed of tloetz-rocks. ‘Thes 
are conglomerate, greenstone, clay. 
stone, porphyritic- stone, horston 
and sandstone. ‘he sandstone, as ap- 
pears from observations made in this 
island and other parts of Shetland, 
would seem to belong io the oldes 
coal formation. ‘Lhe claystone, con: 
glomeraie, porphyritic - stone, greet- 
stone, and hornslone (probably clink. 
stone,) rest on the sandstone, ln 
some places, Mr Fleming observe 
the greensione alternating with the 
sandstone : hence he properly co»- 
cludes that they belong to the sam 
formation. In no place, however, di 
he observe any of the other rocks 
alternating with the sandstone: a 
therefore the formation to which the 
belong is still somewhat problematic 
We recommend the re-examination « 
ihis interesting island to the eso 
and indefatigable author of this papet: 
and as he announced to the soci!) 
his intention of again exammlig the 
whole of the Shetland isles, and ofco 
structing a mineralogical map, 
which the rocks should be laid on 
according to their relative anuqh 
and their extent, we anticipate mM" 
valuable information. ae 
At the meeting of the Socie!) 
the November, Mr Macken 
read a 

younger of Applecross, 


— 
account of the coal formation ! 


vicinity of Durham. From the a 
cise and accurate description oye 
nicated by this gentlemaa, 
appear to belong to the oldes pa 
formation of Werner. In 
of his observations he explain ‘4 
is called ihe creef by 
hibited specimensof the differen va 
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and a plan or section of the coal-mine 
of Kipiagin which both the miners’ ap- 
pellations and the scientific names of the 
diferent strata and beds were inserted. 

At the samme meeting, Dr Ogilby, 
of Dublin, read a continuation of hus 
mineralogical desertption of Kast Lo- 
thian, under the title of Observations 
onthe Veins ofthe Newest Floetz-trap 
of Hast Lothian. After some prelimi- 
nary observations on the general geo- 
gnostic relations of the rocks of East 
Lothian, and of the precipitation of 
jelspar in its different states of fineness, 
from earthy to glassy felspar, he pro- 
ceeded to describe the diilerent veins 
he had an opportunity of examining 
in this tract of country. ‘hese veins 
he considered as of three different pe- 
riods of formation, viz. 1. Veins deriv- 
ed trom partiakfermations subsequent 
to the Hoetz-tgapy’ which however are 
of untrequent-pecurrence 2. Veins 
of the differeg€’ rocks of the formation 
penetrating” the older beds; and, 
‘Lhose of cotemporaneous origin. 
He next enumerated and described, 
atier the manner of Werner, the fol- 
lowing veins,-—-greenstone, jasper, 
quartz, heavy-spar, and calcspar 5 and 
concluded with several interesting ye- 
ucral remarks, 

At this meeting, also, Mr P, Neill 
tread Observations on the Great Sea 
Snake of the Northern Ocean. He 
hrst enumerated and read extracts 
from the different authors who have 
mentioned the existence of such an 
anunal, or described its appearance, 
Particularly Ramus, Egede, and Pon- 
toppidan, He then gave an account 
of a vast animal, shaped like a snake, 
Which had recently been cast ashore in 
Orkney, Malcolm Laing, Esq. M.P. 
"@ppenmg to be in Orkney at the 
‘the, Communicated the circumstance 
to his brother Gilbert Laing, Esq. ad- 
“ocate, Edinburgh, on whose property, 
at Rothesholm Bay in Stronsa, the 
had been stranded. ‘Through 
this authentic channel, Mr Neill stat- 
“d, he had received his information. 


This sea-snake was measured by Mr 
Shearer, a tenant of Mr Laing’s, and 
found to be 55 feet long. ‘Uhe thick- 
est part of the body was equal to the 
girth of an Orkney poney. ‘The head 
was not larger than that of a seal, and 
was furnished with two spiracks, or 
blow-holes. Along the back was 
a row of filaments, hanging down 
like a mane. ‘ihe animal had three 
pairs of large fins, resembling paws. 
Before men, with ropes, &c. could 
be assembled in order to secure this 
truly wonderful creature for the in- 
spection of naturalists, a tempest oc- 
curred, and unfortunately beat the’ 
carcase to pieces. Some of the re- 
niains, however, have been picked up 
by Mr Laing, and are to be transmit- 
ted to the Museum of the University 
of Edinburgh. 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural 
sory. 


Oct. 28. \W* mentioned in our last 
ISOS. Monthly Memoranda, 
that the herring-fishery had commen- 
ced in the Frith of Forth, near to 
Queensferry. In one of the herring- 
neis, shot nearly opposite to Tepeton 
House, a Shark was entangled, which 
measured, from the snout to the tail, 
8 feet inches. It was a female, ot 
the kind denominated Beaumaris or 
Porbcagle Shark (Squalus Cornubi- 
Cus.) 

Nov. 1. A large Whale having, 
within these few days, been stranded 
near Alloa, we resolved to view the 
animal on the spot. Before we could 
reach it, however, the body was alrea- 
dy very much disfigured by the opera. 
tion of feaching or tlaying off the fat, 
(which was only about one-third of the 
thickness of the blubber on the com- 
mon Greeniand whale.) Still, thro’ 
the kindness of Mr R. Bald of Alloa, 
we learned all the particulars relative 
to its exicrual appearance, necessary to 
determine the species. It was the Ba- 
lena rostrata of Gmeljn’s edition of 
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the Systema Naturz,--the Pike-headed 
Whale of English authors, —Baleinop- 
tere museau poiniu of La Cepede— 
The total length of the animal was 43 
feet, and, where thickest, it was necr- 
ly 20 feet in circumference. Dr Wal- 
ker, late Professor of Natural History, 
has left a description of a whale of the 
same species which was cast ashore at 
Burntisland in 1761. It was 46 feet 
in length. From the numerous plaits 
or grooves in the skin along the tho- 
rax, he called it Balena sulcata. Sib- 
bald, in his Phalaigologia, mentions 
another, precisely of the same kind 
and of the same dimensions, as having 
been cast ashore at the same place in 
1690. This species seems, therefore, 
pretiyv frequently to leave ihe remoter 
parts of the northern ocean, and to vi- 
sit the Scottish seas. ‘Phe whale in 
question had probably been induced to 
run so far up the river in order to find 
shelter from the effects of the very 
tempestuous weather, which, for seve- 
ral days before its appearance, had 
kept the frith and the German ocean 
in furious agitation. It seems unac- 
countable that none of the neighbour- 
ing farmers should have availed them- 
selves of the krang, or carcase, to form 
manure. Along with peat-moss, it 
would, on Lord Meadowbank’s prin- 
ciple, have produced a very rich con- 
post : it would, indeed, have formed a 
dunghil equal, if not superior, in mo- 
ney-value, to the blubber which was 
so carefully flayed off, and which, we 
believe, was sold for about L.15 ster- 
ling. 

Nov. 4.—A fine specimen of the 
Toothed Gilt-head (Sparus dentatus) 
was found cast ashore near Newhaven. 
Jt has been beautifully preserved by 
Mr John Wilson, janitor to the Umi- 
versity of Edinburgh, whose excel- 
lence in preparing specimens of birds, 
quadrupeds, and fishes, is unrivalled 
in this country. 

—- 17,—20. The tides at Leith 
have, during these days, been remark- 
ably high, ‘Tides equally great, or 


Monthly Memoranda in Nature! Eistory, 


perhaps even greater, are reeihe-. 
ed but four SUCCESSIVE tides, ot 
height and impetus, no one recolle:. 
to have observed. ‘The same obser, 
tion has been made at other porls on 
the Forth. 

Nov. 25. The Snow-bunting (Ep. 
beriza nivalis) has appeared in (5 
neighbourkcod. One was shot abou: 
a week ago near Ailoa. 

BP. S. SKA-SNAKE. In our last, 
announced the Rev. Mr Tem ng’ 
discovery of the Small-headed Nav. 
whal, or Sea-Unicorn, at the Sound 0 
Weisdale in Shetland. ‘This was ai 
excellent and rare addition to ‘he 
Fauna of Scotland. But we have, th: 
month, to congratulate zovlogists on 
the appearance, in Orkney, ot a stl! 
greater rarity s—an aninal, nearly (0) 
feet long, yet a non-descript, er ur- 
known to the writings of Linncu 
and other systematic naturalists, 
the Great Sea-snake, described and f- 
gured by Pontoppidan in his Hisiory 
of Norway, and which has very ge 
nerally been considered as a fabulous 
monster : at least, it evidently appear 
to be the animal which has served « 
the prototype of the Serpens mann 
magnus of the Eishop of Bergen. For 
particulars, we refer our readers to 
the report of the proceedings of the 
Wernerian Natural History Socie'y, 
(p. 805). ‘The destruction of bs 
wonderful specimen by the fury 
waves is much to be regreticls 
will not, in consequence, be pos : 
to form, with, precision, a genetic ¢ . 
racter on Linnean principles 
centuriessiway revolve, before anole 
animal of the same sort shall again 
wafted to our shores. 

Edinburgh, 
Nov. 25th 1808. 


Query respecting Dr NisBET: 
To the Editor. 
SIR, ; 
7. often do the ns 
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be called great men pass into oblivion. 
Joo often is the meiory or men ot 

real earning, talent, and w orth, allow- 


edto fade. Frue it is, that 


“Full mony a gem of purest ray serene, 

“The dark Uniaticim’d Caves of ocean 
bear: 

“Full many a fuwer is born to blush 
ulisechy 

“ And waste its sweetness on the desert 


but it is as true, that many who have 
distiiguisued themselves as men of the 
most elevated minds are often forgot- 
ten by their contemporaries and suc- 
cessors, as the morning dew by the 
passing traveller, Some, no doubt, 
ware a better fate. Some kind friend 
carries his friendship beyond the grave, 
ad records the life of the departed. 
Itwas thus that Gray, Smith, Reid, 
Cowper, Beattie, found biographers in 
Mason, Stewart, Hayley, Forbes. 

It is now nearly four years since 
the death of Doctor Charles Nisbet, 
who, for many years, was first minis- 
ter of Montrose, and afterwards presi- 
dent of the College of Carlisle, in 
Pennsylvania; yet nothing but a mono- 
cy to his memory, written by Doctor 
Keith, and published anonymously, 
has appeared in this island, to acquaint 
wswith the particulars of his life or 
character, Willingly would I endea- 
Your to supply this detect through the 
medium of your valuable magazine, 
did T not feel myself both destitute of 
te necessary materials, and every way 
Unequal to the task. ‘The author of 
the above-mentioned elegant monody 
has, in his preface, given us a few of 
the characteristic traits of Dr Nisbet, 
but he has withheld every circum- 
‘tance respecting his birth, education, 
life, and death. Some of your corres- 
poncents may probably be able to ob- 
lige Your readers with some circum- 
stances respecting these. 

1 au happy to add, Mr Editor, 
that it any attempt was to be made to 
publish the letters of Doctor Nisbet, 
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I have it in my power lo furnish a few 
of considerable length and unportance, 
and remain, 
Your most humble servant, 
GLoTLANus, 


Particulars resfteciing MUNGO PaRKE, 
( Prom the Glasgow Courter.) 
Scarborough, Oct. 27. 1808. 
seen, iu many of the late 
hewspapers, paragraphs respect- 
ins tie uncertainty of the fate of that 
enterprising traveller Mungo Park, 
and particularly one in your paper of 
Tuesday, the 18th instant, wherein his 
death is very much doubted, I beg 
leave to communicate to you circum- 
stances which have come to my know- 
ledge, during 2 residence of 20 months 
at and about Goree. ‘The last letters 
that were received from Mr Parke 
and his companions, were dated the 
10th of November 1505, if I recol- 
lect right, from some place in the 
neighbourhood of Sego ; one was from 
Tr Parke to Dr Heddle, the Garri- 
son Surgeon at Gorce, in which he 
states being kindly received by the 
natives, who recognised him : the dis- 
eases that had swept off alinost all his 
followers; and concludes wiih stating 
the number left alive, I think six or 
eight, out of forty-five that started, 
and saying, “ From the inquiries I 
have been enabled to make, I think 
you may expect me on the coast in 
about three months :” the other is dat- 
ed the neat day, and is from Lieut, 
Martin, of the Royal African Corps 
(who commanded the detachment ac- 
companying Mr Parke) to Mr Mac- 
Gav, Assistant Surgeon of the Corps, 
also at Goree. ‘The letter is written 
ina strain of great spirit, ridiculing 
the dangers and privations to.which 
they have been exposed, mentions the 
naines of the survivors, and concludes 
thus: “ From what Mr Parke has 
been enabled to learn, he is convinced 
that the long-sought Niger is the 
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Congo, and he says, you may expect 
us on the coast in three months.”— 
The survivors, then, were the gentle- 
men who composed the heads of the 
Expedition, and one or two ef the 
Ajfrican Corps; not one of whom 
had reached the coast when I left it in 
QOcteber, 1806 ; although Mr Parke, 
whenever he left any sick man ata 
native house, promised them two slaves 
value on their delivering such man to 
a white factory. Shortly after these 
letters were received, an account came 
down the Gambia, by a Slatee, or tra- 
velling slave-dealer, of Mr Parle and 
his companions being put to death at 
Sego, by Mansong the King ; a simi- 
Jar account was also brought down 
the Rio Pougons (a river three days 
journey from Sicrra Leone) and both, 
accounts agreed with regard to cir-: 


Cumstanees, and the cause, which was. 


stated to be, the intrigues of the Moor- 
ish traders, jealous of their mercantile 
interests, if the whites should find a 
passage to the interior. Your paper 
stated that a fort on the Niger had 
been stormed, and all Christians found 
in it were put to death. As to a fort 
on the Niger, [ do not imagine such a 
thing to he iu existence; and, you 
may depend upon it, that Parke and 
his companions were the only Chris- 
tians who have reached that river for 
many years. Had I mot at present 
trespassed so far on your time and pa- 
tience, I would endeavour to offer 
such remarks on the subject as many 
enquiries and local advantages gave 
me an opportunity of making, which 
might tend to throw the least light on 
so interesting a subject. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 
T. M. B. R. M. 


Mfemorial for Mr Ropert Donap- 
son, Lyon Clerk, at EpINBURGH, 
1767, concerning the late GENERAL 
JoHN Forpes, 


Irut.-CozoxnrL John Forbes, of 
Colonel M‘Donald’s regiment in 
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the Portuguese service, is desirous, ang 


finds it necessary in his present sty 
tion, to have his pedigree on the fy, 
ther and mother’s side properly attest. 
ed from the Lyon Oilice ; and a je 
is just now ina foreign country, where 
it may be of consequence, it is hoped 
that Mr Donaldson will make oy 
such certificate in the usual form with 
all possible dispateh, and deliver the 
same to Colonel John M‘Donald, who 
will talk to him upon the subject, and 
pay the ordinary fees, being at present 
in Edinburgh. 

The above-mentioned Col. Forbes 
is second son of George Forbes of 
Skellater, whose predecessor, son 
to Forbes of ‘Towie, Forbes of 
‘Towie was a.san of Lord Forbes’s— 
The family of Skeilater have flourish. 


ed in Aberdeenshire, and have been 


very respectable for three centunes 


past ; and their genealogy, as above 


mentioned, can be instructed, by char- 
ters and infeftments, and by an a- 
thentick manuscript history of the fi 
mily of Forbes, to be found in the 
hands of Sir Robert Douglas, who wil 
be a proper person to give assistance 
making out the certificate necessary. 
Col. Forbes’s mother is Chrisuan 
Gordon, daughter to the late John 
Gordon of Glenbucket, whose gene 
logy can be had from the history ¢ 
the family of Gordon, wrote by Wi 
liam Gordon ; and assistance thereis 
may also be had from oW Robert 
Douglas. 
believed, that tho’ Skellater 
an old family, their coat of arms Wai 
never matriculate prow it 1s 
that the armorial bearing shoe, 
the arms of the family of Forbes, " 
a mallet, as the distinction we 0 
son; and acrescent, as 4 
dency from him, with a Prope 
and such motto as the seat ok 
ter uses, and will be hereto 
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A Journey through the HIGHLANDS 
and \WESTERN IsLEs, in the Sum- 
mer of \S0A——Ln a Series of Letters 
toa Friend. 

Br rag ELrrrick Suerusrn. 

Continued from 733. 
Letter V. 

Drar SiR, 

‘Took leave of you i my last at a 

very alarming crisis, when we were 
all expecting in a few moments to be 
plunged in the deep, and in all proba- 
bility into eternity. ‘The case was 
thus: We had got within the rocky 
point which bounds the north side ot 
the harbour, and just when endcavour- 
ing to put the vessel about for the last 
time on that side, a tremendeus gale 
commenced, which threw her so much 
over, that the main-sail dashed into 
the sea, and rendered fruitless every 
effort, not only to bring about the 
ship, but even to get down the main- 
sheet, in order to let her scud out to 
sea, clear of the rocks. She was, du- 
ing the time of this short struggle, 
driving with great force straight upon 
the rocks; and the men, not being 
able to effect any thing in the conster- 
nation they were in, a moment of aw- 
ful pause ensued. Every man quitted 
tis hold, save old Hugh at the helm, 
and if my chops had not been so much 

‘lackened at the inrer end, 1 would 

Save raised the tinker’s whistle; when, 

°Y a singular interpesition of Provi- 

dence, the ship gave a great roll back- 
wards, and the main-sail dropped down 
or uself, the ropes having been previ- 
ously loosened, and the vessel whirled 
‘ound clear of the rocks, tho’ within 
‘X, Or at most, seven yards of them. 
Old Hugh thanked his Maker aloud 
‘or this signal deliverance, and indeed 
‘very heart seemed sensibly affected 
Yt. We now stood out to the open 
‘ound, intending to weather out the 
“orm without risking the vessel a- 
“ong rocks, to gain a harbour a se- 
Nov. 1808, 
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cond time. It was now wearing late, 
and I shall never forget the stormy 
appearance of that awful night: the 
sun, when about to sink into the waves 
beyond the isles of Bara, frowned up- 
on us through a veil of pale vapour, 
and seemed swelled to three times his 
ordinary size. ‘The atmosphere was 
all in a ferment, having a thin white 
scum settled stedfastly on its surface, 
over the face of which, at short inter- 
vals, small clouds tlew with amazing 
velocity. It was not long ere they 
were convinced that their plan of 
keeping the sea was impracticable, 
for, besides that the rigging began to 
give way, the ship was gradually driv- 
ing towards the rough coast of Mor- 
ven. We now steered southward, pur- 
posing to try for an anchorage at the 
green islands in the middle of the 
sound ; this also was rejected as of no 
avail, and it was determined to turn 
and run for Lech-Sunart, Donald M‘- 
Eachern of Mull having some ac- 
quantance with it. 

This Loch-Sunart is a narrow arm 
of the sea, running about twenty miles 
into the country, and dividing the dis- 
tricts of Ardnamurchan and Morven. 
It is a most dangerous place, being all 
over interspersed with rocks, islands, 
and narrow rugged points. “Towards 
this place, then, we ran before the 
wind, depending wholly on Donald, 
who even confessed that his know- 


ledge of it was but partial : we enter- 


ed the mouth of it before it was quite 


dark, and shaping our course for an 
island that lay about mid-way up, 
came in sight of it a little after eleven 
at night. The storm wes all this time 
rather increasing, and such another 
night I never witnessed at that season, 
if ever in my life: the elements were 
in a tumult, and seemed to be taking 
flame: the pale, vivid bolts, bursting 
from the rolling clouds, added horror 
to the scene, and to minds already 
nearly stupified: the sea seemed co- 
vered with sparkling fire, an appear- 
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ance quite new to us, and which we 
had no conception of, though we were 
told it was common in great storms. 
But Burns shall describe that night, 
who well can do it: 


‘The wind blew as ’twad blawn its last, 
‘The thickning shower rose on the blast ; 


lowed, &c. 

In the midst of this confusion 
and anxiety, when we had past seve- 
ral dangerous straits, and were too far 
gone to retreat, judge of our conster- 
nation when we found the wind all at 
once turn a-head of us, with still in- 
creased violence! while we were in a 
strange channel which was not clear 
_ above a quarter of a mile in any one 
direction, and at the dead hour of the 
night, when we could not see from 
stem to stern. Qur condition may be 
conceived, but cannot be described. 
In this situation we turmoiled, beating 
up uatil half-past one in the morning, 
always rather losing ground than 
gaining, when, at last, in spite of all 
our efforts, she drove so close upon 2 
rocky isle, that’ we were obliged, as 
our last and only resource, to drop the 
anchors, altho’ straight on the wea- 
ther side of a precipitate rock. ‘The 
sails were not then got down, and she 
Was swinging about so near the rock, 
that I could not discern the sea be- 
tween them; and she passed so near 
one high point, that I actually offered 
to leap from the quarter deck, and 
had certainly perished in the attempt. 
After passing this, there was a small 
creek, about a cable’s-length over, be- 
fore we reached the other rocks, but 
she still continued to drag the an- 
chors; and v-hen we were again ex- 
pecting her to go all in shivers—won 

derful to relate! when we were so 
near the rock as to be able to touch it 
with a staff, the little anchor held.— 
The vessel struck twice ; but as the 
shore was bold, and the anchor conti- 
nued immoveable, she received little 
injury. The sailors now gathered dou 

ble courage, threw the trunks and va- 


‘The speedy gleams the darkness swal- 


Journey thro’ the Highlands. 


luables again out of the boat on board, 
and cursed, and swore again, as fast 
as ever. We soon hauled her a cood 
space from the rocks, sent out another 
anchor by the boat, and tied the hau. 
ser to the rocky point which we first 
so narrowly escaped; when, thinking 
our danger over, we retired to the ca- 
bin, where Mr M‘Alister treated us 
with as much wine as we chose to 
drink. This cheered again our hearts, 
and made us talk with kindling ar- 
dour on the dangers we had escaped. 
I accused my comrades of perplex. 
ing the people with questions and ad- 
vices, when they were already despe- 
rate ; while they, on the other hand, 
reprobated me for my _ indifference, 
and for taking no more notice of our 
danger than if such things had not 
been. We had each of us something 
to retort upon the other. Mr William 
got an hundred falls. Mz John cuta 
cable with his razor; and [I lost a 
shoe. But the most interesting figure 
of the whole group was old Hugh, 
who had kept by the helm from the 
commencement of the storm. The 
master, who seemed glad to resign hi 
charge, wrought like the rest of ihe 
men in obedience to his orders. 
~ To convey some faint idea of thi 
picture, imagine to yourself a 
complexioned man, about sixty vt 
of age, or upwards, having a blue cul: 
fle eoat buttoned on him, the tai’s 0 
which met a little above his — 
and a huge quaker’s hat on his - ’ 
which he was every minute da . 
up with his arm, to drive it a : 
horizontal direction, and prever 
from intervening betwixt his gt 
the sails, on which they = oo. 
stantly fixed: his legs 
zingly wide, in case Mr Fo: 
these freaks of his, might launc oa 
he was all this while eating 
most voraciously, and not 
to spit often, the juice 
find its way from each 


mouth in the best man 
yet, this was the man who 2 
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mained firm and composed, giving or- 
ders and advice with the utmost calm- 
ness! his motto being in effect thus, 
Let us do our best, and trust to God 
for the rest. 

Afier the others went to sleep, I 
sat up and regaled the crew, after 
ther meal, with whisky, and was de- 
lighted to hear old Hugh, after lay- 
ing aside his broad hat, return thanks 
to God for his kind interference in 
our behalf, with the utmost warmth 
and gratitude. ‘here was another cir- 
cumstance which eccasioned a num- 
ber of surmises amongst us for some 
time, and had nearly brought to light 
several latent sparks of superstition, 
which, though hereditary, we rather 
wished to remain dormant. About 
the time when we were at the bitter- 
est, just before dropping anchors, we 
heard the voice of the sand lark upon 
the adjacent rocks, complaining in 
rueful notes of our intrusion upon her 
solitude at that untimely season of the 
night. Whilst a voice so familiar to 
us countrymen, conveyed a kind of 
melancholy pleasure, our ears were sa- 
luted all at once with an elderich 
broken shriek, as if uttered by a per- 
son in the utmost desperation: in a 
few seconds it was again repeated, 
and we heard no more. As soon as 
We got time to reflect, we concluded 
that it had been some person who 
had eved our distress from the shore, 
and was crying aloud to warn us of 
certain destruction, if we did not a- 
void that place; but on discovering 
that it was an uninhabited island, we 
could father it upon nothing but the 
angry spirit of the waters. Next day, 
owever, as some of us were traversing 
the rock, we started a few goats, 
Which cleared up the mystery, it being 
evident that the noise from the vessel 
had scared them, and their bleating, 
echoed by the rocks, had been that 
which alarmed us. Next day we were 
Visited by several boats from Morven ; 
wo of these arrived before sun-rise, 
Tetending that they thought the ves- 


sel wrecked, and lying on the rocks, 
and wished to render us what assist- 
ance they could; we suspected their 
motives to be quite different, but per- 
haps we judged wrong. We remain- 
ed on board and on the island all that 
day, and the following night ; but on 
the morning of the second day, the 
wind still continuing boisterous from 
the N. W. which rendered it impossi- 
ble to get out the ship, we were ob- 
liged, reluctantly, to take leave of the 
Johnson and Mr M‘Alister, and en- 
deavour exploring our way on foot 
through the pathless mountains of 
Ardnamurchan and Moidart, towards 
the kyles of Sky. This Loch-Sunart, 
and its environs, is a very wild scene, 
and though not destitute of beauty, it 
is rather of the savage kind, being a 
group of precipitate rocks, green hal- 
lows, and wild woods; with the sea 
winding amongst them in every direc- 
tion ; and the back ground shaded by 
a range of black-topped mountains, 
embosomed in which the mean ham- 
lets lie hid from all the rest of the 
world. Iam, dear Sir, 
Your ever faithful sarvant, 


J. H. 


Translation of the SCRIPTURES into 
Inpian Languages. 


Memoir has-just been published, 

addressed by the Baptist Mis- 
sionaries in Bengal, to the Society in 
England, giving an account of thei: 
progress in translating and printing 
the Scriptures, in twelve languages of 
the Continent of Asia; which, while 
it displays the ability, prudence, inte- 
grity, and indefatigable assiduity of 
these disinterested men, cannot fail 
to impart peculiar gratification to all 
those, who believe the Bible to be 2 
Divine Revelation, and who appre- 
ciate the value of its contents, as af- 
fecting the present and future happi- 
ness of their fellow creatures. 


In the year 1801, the first —— 
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of the New Test. in the Bengalee lan- 
guage, was published, and copies of it 
sent home to Britain, as a pledge, to 
christian expectation, of future exertion 
and success. ‘That edition, of 2000 
copies, has long since been distributed, 
and a new one of 1500 has been prin- 
ted alons an edition of 10,000 
of a small volume, containing the gos- 
pel by Luke, tie Acts, and the Ro- 
mans. ‘ihe waole of the Old Testa- 
ment, likewise, has now been transla- 
ted: three volumes of it have been 
successively printed and published ; 
and the fourth, which is the last, is 
exe this in the press. 

In the Orissa, nearly the whole 
New Testament is translated, and se- 
veral books of the Old: and the 
printing has advanced to the middle 
of Luke. 

The four gospels are nearly tran- 
slated in the Zelinga, Keruata, and 
Guezxerattec 5 and in the last of these 
the first sheet of Matthew is printed. 

In the Mahraita, the New ‘lesta- 
ment is almost finished, and several 
books of the Old. In this language 
the gospel by Matthew was printed, 
two years ago, in the Deva-Nagrce 
character 3 the present edition of the 
New ‘Lestament, of which the same 
gospel is nearly printed off, is in the 
current Mahratta characier. 

In the five preceeding languages, the 
labour of translating has been greatly 
facilitated, by a previous acquaint- 
ance with the Sungskrit, and Benga- 
lee, to which these different dialects 
bear a close affinity. 

In the //indostanee direct transla- 
tions into two diiferent dialects have 
been found necessary. In the 
serit Hindce, one of these, nearly the 
whole New ‘Testament, and several 
books of the Old, wait for revision : 
and the printing of ine book of Mat- 
thew is about finished. 

in the language of the Seeds, the 

Las advance i to the gosvel 
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skilled in Sungskrit, with which the 


language has nearly the same affniy 
as the Hindee. 


In the Sungskrit itself, the fy.» 
gorpels are printed off. ‘This is thy: 
language of all the Pundits, or Pries 
in India; and is venerated bv then 
as being that of their sacred books, 
It is remarkable, according to thi 
account, for copiousness, exquisite 
grammatical structure, and stability 
meaning ; the import of every indivi. 
dual word having been fixed for ages 


Tn iis arrangemeni and idioms, it bear 


a much nearer resemblance than au 
of the common dialects to the origin- 
al Greek, and its currency exceeds 
that of any other language im India’ 

In the Persiun, a great part of the 
New ‘Testament is completed, with 
the Psalms, and some other portico. 
of the Old. ‘This translation has nov 
the benefit of the superintending aid 
of Naihaniel Sabat, a native of Ar- 
bia, a descendant, and once a devo- 
ted follower of Mahomed; who, by 
residing some years in Persia, has a- 
quired this language in a degree 0! 
perfection scarcely attainable by 
European. 

In the language of the Burman 
empire, nearly the whole of Mattues 
is transiated. 

And lastly, Even in the Chinese 
which once appeared to present 
perable difficulties, a translavon 
now effected to the middle of Luke 
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Mr Lassar, a learned Chinese oi tried 
principle, and steady diligence, super- 
intends this translation. Under his 
tuition, with the aid of three Chinese 
dictionaries, one of them the Imperial 
in 52 vols. 12mo. the standard ot the 
laaguage, and a library of nearly 500 
volumes, one of the Missionaries, and 
several of the younger branches ot the 
fanuiy, are making very rapid pro- 
gress in the attainment of this singu. 
lar tongue; which, according to Sit 
George Staunton’s estimate, is the ve- 
hicle of communication among not 
fewer than $30 millions of people ! 
The characters of this language are 
engraved, for priniing, on blocks of 
wood, upon the plan of Stereotype. 
They can be given accurately, at Se- 
rampore; and, through the cheapness 
of labour in Bengal, it is hoped that, 
in process of time, the Chinese Scrip- 
tures may be printed there, to nearly 
as great advantage as at Canton or 
Pekin, 

By the assistance of a well-skilled 
aruist, trained under Wilkins, a letter- 
foundry has been erected; at which 
there have been cast two or three 
founts of types in the Bengalee cha- 
tacter ; a beautiful one in the Deva- 
Negree 3 and one in each of the Orissa 
aud Mahratta. A complete fount of 
Persian was sent off from Britain in 
1806, 

By a pretty minute calculation, 
proceeding on data, furnished by past 
experience, it is estimated, that the 
‘un of SOVOL or ZOOOL annually, for 
about four years, will be required, to 
finish Translations of the New ‘Testa- 
ment into the preceding 12 langua- 
ges and to print an edition of 1000 
Copies in each. 


SKETCH of the Ruse and PROGRESS of 
the Britisu Navy. 


(Continued from p. 744+) 
(CHaxres I. on his accession to the 
~~, throne, found the navy in a flou- 
"sing state, and he paid every atten- 
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tion to support and augment it. His 
skill in this particular ts very general- 
ly acknowledged. Mr Pepys, who 
was very capable of judging, says, 
that his Majesty * possessed a trans- 
cendent mastery in all maritime know- 
jedye.” =When war was declared 
against the Dutch, in February 1665, 
the English tleet at sea, and ready tor 
sca, consisted ot 14 sail, besides fire 
ships and ketches. Considerable im- 
provements were made about this time 
in the construction of vessels. It was 
observed, that the Dutch and French 
built ships with twe decks, and so 
contrived, as to carry their lower guns 
4 feet from the water, and to stow 
four months provisions; whereas the 
guns of our vessels were but Uirce feet 
from the waier, and they could carry 
provisions only for ten weeks. Soon 
our vessels not only equalled the 
French and Dutch in these respects, 
but even improved upon them, so as 
to be 41 feet from the watcr, and to 
carry six months provisions. 

In the speech of the Lord Keeper 
Bridgeman, it is aflirmed, that from 
1660 to 1670, the charge of the 
navy had never amounted to less than 
500,000/. a-year. 

In 1672 and 1673, the French 
brought a fleet to Spithead, the ves- 
sels composing which were found to 
be constructed in a very superior man- 
ner to ours. In consequence of this 
observation, the Suferbe, a French 
74, was made the model for our 2d 
and Sd rates. 

In 1675, the navy consisted of 153 
vessels of 70,587 tons burihen. OF 
these, forty-two carricd above 50 
guns, two carried 100, and one 102. 
In February 1677, the king iad be- 
fore Parliament the decayed state ol 
the navy, and asked money for re- 
pairing it. ‘The Jdouse of Commons, 
the same voted 586,000/. fo 
building $0 ships, and strictly appro- 
priated the money to that service. 
Till 1673, the Duke of Yerk had ex- 
ercised, with great diligence, the = 
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fice of Lord Admiral, and, on his re- 
signation, the king took the manage- 
meni of the navy under his own imme- 
diate inspection, but, in 1679, was 
persuaded to enirust it to a Commis- 
sion, which is accused of having great- 
ly neglected it; and, in 1684, the 
king took it again into his own hands. 
The neglect, however, seems to have 
consisted rather im the want of repairs, 
than in any diminution of number ; 
for, at that monarch’s death, in 1685, 
the navy consisted of 179 ships, whose 
tonnage was 103,558. Of these, 95 
carried above 44 guns. The thirty 
new ships, it appears, were all of large 
dimensions, 

James II. had been peculiarly at- 
tached to the naval service, he had 
been in several sea engagements, and 
had long held the office of Lord High 
Admiral, ‘The navy therefore seems, 
from the first, to have been the object 
of his peculiar attention. He found it 
in 2 state of extreme neglect and de- 
cay, <nd, notwithstanding his utmost 
exeruions for the space of a year, it 
was found, by an examination at the 
end of that time, that none of the ne- 
cessary repairs were even begun, nor 
the iimber and plank necessary for 
them collected. Upon this, he deter- 
mined to supersede the ordinary ma- 
nagers of naval affairs, and to appoint 
« special commission, on which he 
thought he might rely. At the same 
time, 400,000/. a-year was set aside 
for this service. This commission was 
to continue till the conclusion of the 
year 1688. ‘The commissioners per- 
formed their office with such diligence 
and success, that, on the 12th Oct. 
1688, their continuance was judged 
to be no longer necessary. All the 
vessels, except three, were placed in a 
complete state of repair, and a provi- 
sion of stores made for eight months, 
all at the annual expence of only 
510.0007, ‘The nav., at the end of 
the reign of this monarch, consisted of 
only 173 vessels, which was less by 
6 than in 1685, but as they were all 


in a state of complete repair, and ren 
dy for service, the navy was really jp 
a much more flourishing condition,— 
This attention to the interests of oy: 
great bulwark of national defence, 
which has not hitherto been sufficien. 
ly noticed, deserves to be placed in 
contrast to the errors of this unforty. 
nate and misguided monarch: and it 
is curious to reflect, that the tleet, 
which he was so industrious in putting 
into a respectable situation, proved, 
afterwards, the grand bar to his reco- 
very of the crown. 

William finding himself, on 
his accession to the throne, embarked 
in an obstinate war with France, was 
under the necessity of making large 
additions to his navy. In the second 
year of his reign, an act was passed, 
for building 30 new ships, of from 60 
to SO guns, for which, the sum o! 
570,000/. was appropriated. Money 
was voted, about the same time, for 
constructing and repairing docks # 
Plymouth and Portsmouth. In 1695, 
upon complaints of the insufficiency o! 
thenavy, Parliament voted 1,926,516. 
for that service, including the ord- 
nance ; also, additional small sums - 
building bomb and gun vessels. About 
1694, fireships, called machines, © 
infernals, were introduced, and wet 
attempted to be employed in the 
pedition against Dunkirk. It 
not appear that Parliament wert tho 
roughly satisfied with the see 
of this sum, for, in 1695, the “ 
of Lords sent up an address he ie 
Majesty, representing to him t ied 
cayed state of the navy, be 
of long war, and begging = and 
would be pleased to give speed “a 
effectual directions for its rep? 

rease. 
— war ended in 1697, ™ th 
course of which, there were en 
destroved by the enemy, a ~ 

curs. The loss 
carrying gunse fori 
French, hewever, had 
in the course of that per ot 
taken or destroyed 59 
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ing 2244 guus. Seventeen of these 
were ships of the line. At this time, 
the navy of Great Britain consisted 
of $25 vessels, of which 81 were ships 
of the line, and $1 were 50’s. A num- 
ber of vessels being sold off, in conse- 
quence of peace, the navy was reduced 
next year to 266 vessels. 

The followmg is a comparative 
tate of the navy at the hing’s acces- 
sion and death: 

Ships. ‘Tons. 

At Accession, . 173 101,892 

At Death, ... 272 159,020 

99 57,128 

Soon after the accession of Queen 
Anne, war, which had already been 
preparing, was declared against France 
ad Spain, ‘The navy sustained a con- 
‘iderable loss by the great storm which 
took place in November 1708. — Ele- 
ven vessels, several of them Yd or Sd 
rates, were lost. Orders, however, 
were given to build a greater number 
than had been destroyed. ‘The House 
of Comnions addressed her Majesty to 
this purpose; but it is remarkable 
that no money was voted in the course 
of this reign, expressly for the build- 
ing of ships. ‘The losses sustained in 
the course of the war of the succes- 
‘ion, are estimated at 58 vessels, car- 
tying 1596 guns. ‘The French ves- 
‘els, on the other hand, which were 
‘aken or destroyed in it, are reckoned 
92, carrying 3094 guns. Altho’ 
‘uditions were constantly making te 
the navy during this reign, they seem 
to have been no more than sufficient 
‘0 repair the losses occasioned by war 
and casualty ; for, at the close of it, 
the number of ships was 247, and their 
tonnage 167,219; being 25. vessels 
ay than at her accession, though, 
‘tom their increased bulk, the tonnage 
‘as augmented by 8199. 

At the accession of George I., the 
"avy was found considerably out of 
repair, All the stores in his Majesty’s 
dock-yards were valued at 664,728/. 
At the meeting of the new Parlias 


ment, in 1715, the sum of 237,277/. 
was voted for the exiraordinary repairs 
and rebuilding of sips. Large sums 
were also voted for similar services in 
the three or four following years.— 
The navy, however, did not, on the 
whole, prosper much during this reign, 
but rather declined. At tie King’s 
death, it consisted of 124 ships ot the 
line, (including 50’s,) and 109 smal- 
ler vessels; the whole containing 
170,862 tons. 

During the first part of the reign 
of George JI., and until the breaking 
out of the war in 1739, litde more 
was done than merely to keep up the 
previous number. On the opening of 
that war, the size of the ships of the 
line began to be increased, and an 
augmentation was made to the num- 
ber of smaller vessels. In 1745, a ge- 
neral complaint was made, that the 
construction of British vessels was, in 
several respects, inferior to that of the 
enemy, upon which, measures were ta- 
ken by the commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty for obviating these complaints. 
Considerable additions appear to have 
been made to the navy during this 
war. At the conclusion of ‘peace, in 
1748, it consisted of 158 ships of the 
line, (including 50’s,) and 196 smal- 
ler vessels. In the course of this war, 
there had been taken from the enemy, 
19 ships, ten of which were of the 
line, 16 large vessels were likewise de- 
stroyed. In 1750, a large sum was 
voted for building and repairing of 
ships, and every year, except one, 
throughout the peace, money was vot- 
ed for the like services, greatly ex- 
ceeding, on the whole, what had been 
granted during the last peace. In ihe 
beginning of the year 17.56, the navy 
contained 142 ships of the line, and 

7S smaller vessels. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


On the foundation of VIRTUE. 
N treating of Virtue, there are two 


questions which principally deserve 
con- 
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consideration: Ist, Is there any foun- 


dation in nature for a distinction be- 
tween Virtue and Vice? and, 2d, If 
there is, in what does Virtue consist ? 

‘Yo the first of these, it does not ap- 
pear difhicult to return an answer, for 
does not experience teach us, that in 
every age and country, actions posses- 
sed of certain qualities have been ap- 
proved of, while others -have been 
condemned. ‘The parricide has al- 
ways been detested, and the affec- 
tionate son applauded ; piety has ever 
met with love and esteem, and im- 
piety with hatred and contempt.— 
Simple and plain, however, as this 
quesuon is, some biassed by prejudice, 
and eager to attract the atiention and 
admiration of the multiiude, by the 


‘novelty of their sentiments, have first 


mnagnified its intricacy, and then an- 
swered it in a decided negative. An 
opinion so contrary to the universal 
voice of mankind, we should expect to 
be supported by some weighty argu- 
ments, and the more so, as it has been 
espoused’ by some who have called 
themselves philosophers. ‘This, how- 
ever, is by no means the case: the 
reasoning employed is so flimsy, that its 
fallacy may be detected at first sight. 

The chief argument of those who 
maintain the negative side of the ques- 
tion, is, that the approbation of virtue 
3s not universal ; whereas, if there was 
any foundation in the nature of things, 
and the constitution of the human be- 
ing for moral distinctions, and if there 
was any thing intrinsically ‘good or 
bad in actions, all would approve, or 
all would condemn. At Sparta, when 
a new born iniant was so weak or de- 
formed, that it would not probably 
survive infancy, or, when the parents 
were in such circumstances as would 
render it dificult for them to main- 
tain it, they were allowed, by law, to 
€\pose or put it to death, Among 
the rude hordes of the North Ameri- 
can Savages, a8 soon as any one is so 
clepressed by age, and its usual conco- 
nuitants, infirmity and disease, as to 


be unable to join in the Chace, or take 
part in predatory expeditions, his yer. 
est relation removes him to the woo, 
and leaves him there to perish, of, itn 
mediaiely puts an end to his days, ly 
means of the tomahawk, or the sez. 
ing knife. An ancient Egyptian ki). 
Jed a cat, and was punished capitally : 
a modern Roman Catholic eats 2.) 
in Lent, and is regarded as the perpe- 
trator of a crime of considerable mae. 
nitude. From these, and similar jp. 
stances, some have concluded, that the 
approbation of viriue is net univers) ; 
but their reasoning loses all its force, 
when we reflect that the human wu. 
derstanding may form false, as well as 
just conceptions of the objects which 
are presented to il. 

When the Spartan commends hin 
who exposes his sickly or deformed 
child, and the Indian him who pus 
to death his aged parent, they cannot 
be said to approve of inhumantty ; for 
these actions they regard as merciful, 
because they seem to inflict on the su 
ferers a lesser evil to escape a grealet, 
‘The conception, it is true, may be ¢- 
roneous, but this does not in the lea 
affect our argument: for, convince 
them that they are wrong, and they 
will no longer approve. 

In like manner, the killing of act, 
and eating flesh in Lent, are action 
in themselves indifferent 5 that 18 
tions in which the good or 7 
minute to be perceived by our are 
faculties: but, in certain nations, 
who infringed certain religious a 
mas, or superstitious pea 
held highly impious. and, as Such, © 
with punishment and detestation. ; 
only conclusion then that 
drawn from such examples, ial 
man may form erroneous 

The same sort of aren 
wise, in a form 
been made use of as nev. ¢ moral di 
objected to the 
tinctions, that persons We ment, 
ed at equal degrees of improve™ 
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‘on with very difierent sentiments, 
and that even the same person thunks 
ditlerently of the same aciion at difier- 
ent times. ‘Unus, Bratus killed Cie- 
sar, and | has, | by some, been highly ex- 
tolled for it; whilst others declaim 
against hrm with the utmost virulence. 
But can these who hence inter that 
moral distinctions are idle, assure me 
that th ose tWO Mei contemplate ihe 
action in question in exactly the s samic 
Mgnt? can ihe assure me that nel- 
ther of them ts sw io by any particu- 
lar bias, and that the association of 
ideas in the mind ef the one is the 
same as in that of the other? If they 
can, then I will ceriainly allow that 
there was nothing in the killing of 
Cesar intrinsically good or bad. ‘This, 
however, is an assurance which they 
cannot vive: tor che one contemplates 
Brutus asa bold and determined pa- 
tr riot, as a friend to virtue and liberty, 
who sacrificed the ties of friends ship, 
and of private interest, to the love of 
his country ; whilst the other consi- 
ders him as a cowardly conspirator, as 
aa inhuman, pertidious, ungratetul as- 
sassin. Since, therefore, the brave, 
the humane, the generous, the just, or 
those who are esteemed so, are every 
where appr wed 5 and the periidious, 
the cowardly, the cruel, the envious, 
or those who are conceived such, are 
every where hated and despised, we 
may, with reason, conclude, that there 
is Some inherent or positive quality in 
every virtuous action, which renders 
ii the ovject of our appro’ bation. 

Vo Sacomes what this quality is, 
has | always a faveurite ‘obi fect of 
inquiry with the most eminent philo- 
‘ophers, and according!v many hy- 
pothesis have been for med concerning 
it. Some have fixed on Denevolence 
others on Prudence ; a third set, on 
Consistenew with the Jac of God ; 
fourth, on Propriety and a fifth; on 
Urility None of these, however, ap- 
to be satisfa clory, nox was it to 
“e expected that they would, for their 
"spective authors seem to have re- 

Now. 1808, 
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mained satisied with discovering a 
quality which may be found in every 
action which we approve, without giv- 
themselves the rouble to consider, 
whether it is the quality on account 
of which we approve or not}; a point 
which was certainly well worthy of 
atienuon. 

De biureuesox, who maintained 
that the Aincvolsnce of every virtucus 
action is that which constitutes its me- 
rit, and induces us to approve of if, 
has formed a system very celebrated, 
and, in one sense, very 
savs he, * we eaamme all the actions 
* that are counted amiable, and if 
“ we enquire into the grounds on 
‘© which they are approved of, we 
“ will find, that in the opinion of 
“ mankind they are all benevolent, 
and appear to tlow from good will 
“ towards others, whether the person 
* be one of those benefited or not.— 
“ And all actions which are supposed 
“to tlow from such motives appear 
“ to us morally good, provided, while 
“ they are benevolent to some, they 
are not hurtful to others; and we 
« shall find no disposition, no action, 
« amiable, in which there is not some 
benevolence.” 

Such is this theory, a theory which, 
when defended with ingenuity, may 
be made, in a great measure, to as- 
sume the appearance of truth ; and 
which, in every man of sensibility, 1s 
apt to excite prejudices in its favour, 
by the encouragement which it afieeds 
to the gentler virtucs; or rather, by 
considering them as the only proper 
objects of moral app robation, and, by 
the tendency which it has to cherish, 
in the human breast, the noblest and 

nost pleasing of all the affections.— 
Still, however, to a calm and unim- 
passioned observer it cannot be satis- 
factory. To the following objections 
it is ina particulary manner liable. 

Benevolence is a quality which is 
not to be found in every action which 
we applaud. Of the four cardinal vir- 
tues into which some have divided the 
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whole of virtus, there are three which 
cannot easily be comprehended under 
the category of Benevolence, namely, 
Temperance, Prudence, and Fortitude ; 
besides many other less general affec- 
tions, which meet with universal com- 
mendation, as, Contentment, Patience, 
Self-command, Composure under dis- 
tress, &c. It may, no doubt, be said, 
that he who is moderate in his own 
enjoyments, will not readily interfere 
with the enjoyments of others ; that he 
who takes care not to injure himself, 
will be less inclined to injure another ; 
tha. he who is contented with his 
own condition, will not be excited by 
envy to molest his neighbour; and 
that he who is firm and composed in 
distress, will be a more able and stea- 
dy triend to mankind than one of a 
weaker mind. There are, indeed, va- 
rious ways in which all these may be 
made to assume the appearance of 
Benevolence. ‘Vhus, by an effort of 
thought, Ican conceive that Content- 
ment promotes the happiness of those 

around us, because it will not subject 
them to the painful necessity of hear- 
ing the querulous complaints of ill na- 

iure, and sympathizing with distresses 
real or imaginary. But tho’ we allow 

this to be really the case, it does not 

prove that Contentment springs from 

Benevolence ; for itis by no means a 

fair conclusion, that because a cer- 

tain train of conduct is productive of 
happiness to others besides the agent, 

it is therefore benevolent. 

Should we even grant that Benew- 
dence has really a share in producing 
the above-mentioned actions, we may 
still object to it, that our approbation 
of them cannot be accounted for in a 
satisfactory manner by Dr Hutcheson’s 
theory ; because their connection with 
Benevolence is at least so remote, that 
all cannot trace it, and even when it 
is traced, it does not strike us with 
much force; whereas all approve of 
them, and approve instantly. We be- 
hold a man who has encountered the 
severest calamities, but who has sup- 
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ported them all with fortitude, and js 
stll contented ; and we approve of 
him.. Our applause, however, is not 
preceded by a cold formal inductioy 
concerning the secret motives frow 
which he may have acted ; it is in. 
stantaneous and ardent, Nor is it phi- 
losophers alone, and others skilled in 
investigating the various workings 
of the human soul, that applaud such 
a character ; the rude as well as the 
most civilized, applaud. 

An argument in favour of this the- 
ory, which has been strongly insisted 
on by some, is, that by means of it 
We can easily account for the pleas 
able emotions which attend our appru- 
bation of virtuous actions: but even 
in this point it will be found to have 
little or no advantage over the other 
hypotheses which have been formed 
concerning our moral sentiments 
Every one who has paid the least at: 
tention to the sentiments of approde- 
tion with which we contemplate 1 
tuous conduct, and has endeavoured 
to investigate their nature, must have 
perceived that there is such a conne- 
tion between the judgement and the 
emotion, that the one invariably fl 
lows the other. ‘There may, indee’y 
be a few exceptions, in which, wile 
our judgement seems to — on 
feelings, as it were, revoil. Such cases 
however, are very rare; and, i 
that do occur, their virtue will be 
found to be considerably doubttul~ 
Now, as the perception of neces 
connection, or invariable sequence, 
the very idea which we ‘orm of ee 
and eflect, we may justly mee 
that the approving judgement a 
cause of the pleasurable emote a 
‘Taking then this for granted, at ‘ 
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origin of our judgements ; therefore, 
it must give an equally parual and 
impertect account of the origin of our 
feelings. 

If, however, it should be thought 
that 1 is too much to say that the 
judgement is the cause of the emotion ; 
li must, at any rate, be allowed, that 
the former has a great intluence on 
the latier, so that our conclusion will 
remain nearly the same. 

Nor does the argument, that in all 
dispules of casuisis, concerning recti- 
tude of conduct, the public good is 
the standard to which these constant- 
iy refer, prove any thing in Dr Hut- 
cheson’s favour, though he appears to 
have placed much confidence in it. It 
isno more than an arguinent of au- 
thority, and therefore, in its very na- 
ture, is not of the most convincing 
kind 5 and, besides, it may be observ- 
ed, that an action may promote the 
good of the community at large, and 
yet not proceed from Benevalence.— 
Yor, as the happiness of the communi- 
ty depends on the happiness of each 
mdividual in it 3 so, conversely, the 
happiness of each individual will de- 
pend, in a great measure, on the hap- 
piness of the whole community 3 and, 
therefore, the most obvious dictates of 
self-love are, to promote the public 
good, 

lor these reasons, among others, I 
would conclude, that the virtue of an 
action does not consist in its benevolence. 


(To be continued.) 


of the Application of GAS from 
COAL to economical Purposes. 
By Mr William Murdoch 


‘rom Pi ivosophical Transactions of the Royal 
society, Louden, for 1328 


HE facts and results intended to 
be communicated in this paper, are 
founded upon observations made, du- 
Ting the present winter, at the cotton 
Manufactory of Messrs Philips and 


Lee, at Manchester, where the light 
obtained by the combustion of the gas 
from coal is used upon a very large 
scale ; the apparatus for iis production 
and application having been prepared 
by me at the works of Messrs Boul- 
ton, Watt, and Co. at Soho. 

The whole of the rooms of this cot- 
ton mill, which is, I believe, the most 
extensive in the umited kingdom, as 
well as its counting-houses and store- 
rooms, and the adjacent dwelling- 
house of Mr Lee, are lighted with the 
gas from coal. ‘The total quantity of 
light used during the hours of burning, 
has been ascertained, by a comparison 
of shadows, to be about equal to the 
light which 2500 mould candles of 
six in the pound would give; each of 
the candles, with which the compari- 
son was made consuming at the rate 
of 4-]0ths of an ounce (175 grains) 
ot tallow per hour. 

The quantity of light is necessarily 
liable to some variation, from the dif- 
ficulty of adjusting all the flaines, so 
as to be perfectly equal at all times; 
but the admirable precision and ex- 
actness with which the business of this 
mill is conducted, afforded as excellent 
an opportunity of making the compa- 
rative trials ] had in view, as is per- 
hap: likely to be ever obtained in ge- 
neral practice : and the experiments 
being made upon so large a scale, and 
for a considerable period of time, may, 
I think, be assumed as a sufficiently 
accurate standard for determining the 
advantages to be expected from the 
use of the gas lights under favourable 
circuinstances. 

It is not my intention, in the pre- 
sent paper, to enter into a particular 
description of the apparatus employed 
for producing the gas ; but I may ob- 
serve generally, that the coal is distil- 
led in large iron retorts, which, du- 
ring the winter season, are kept con- 
staptly at work, except during the in- 
tervals of charging ; and that the gas, 
as it rises from them, is conveyed by 
iron pipes into large reservoirs, or ga- 
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zometers, where it is washed and pu- 
rified, previous to its being conveyed 
through ether pipes, called mains, to 
the mill. “Phese mains branch off in- 
io a varicly of ramifications, (forming 
a total length of several miles,) and 
im size, as quantity of gas 
veguired to be passed through thei be- 
comes less. ‘The burners, where the 
gas is consumed, are connected wiih 
ihe above mains, by short tubes, each 
of which is furnished with a ceck to 
reguiate the admission of the gas ito 
each burner, and to shut it totally out 
when requisite. ‘This latter operation, 
may Hiewise be instantaneously per- 
formed throughout the whole of the 
burners in cach rcom, by turning a 


’ 


cock, with which each main is provid- 
ed, near its entrance into ibe room. 

~The burners are of two kinds: the 
one is upon ihe principle cf the Ar- 
gand lamp, and resembles itin appear- 
ance ; the other is a small curved tube 
with a conical end, having three cir- 
cular aperiures, or perforations, of 
about a S0th of an inch in diameter, 
one at the point of the cone, and two 
lateral ones, through which the gas 
issues, forming three divergent jets of 
flame, somewhat likea tleur-de-lis. The 
shape and general appearance of this 
tube has procured it, among the work. 
nen, the name of the cockspur bur- 
ner. 

number of burners, employed 
in all the buildings, amounts to 27! 
AArgands, and 633 cockspurs 3 each of 
ihe former giving alight equal to that 
of four candles of the descripiion a- 
bove mentioned ; and each of the lat- 
ter, a light equal to two and a quarter 
of the same candles; making therefore 
the toial of the gas light a little mere 
than equal to that ef 2500 candles. 
When thus regulated, the whole of the 
above burners require an hourly sup- 
ply of 1250 cubic feet of the gas pro- 
duced from cannel coal ; the superior 
qualiy and quantity of the gas pro- 
duced from that material having gi- 
ven ita decided preference, in this si- 


tuation, over every ether Coal, no! 
withstanding its higher price, 

Lhe time duriag which the oa 
light is used, may, upon anaverase 
the whole year, be stated at least at 
twohours per dav of twenty-four hoon, 
In some mills, where there is ov 
work, it will be three hours; and in 
ihe few where night work is still co». 
tinued, nearly twelve hours, Bat is. 
king two hours per day as the com- 
mon average throvchoui ihe vear, dk 
consumption in Ivicssrs Philips and 
Lee’s mill, will be 1250 X 2 = O34) 
cubic feet of gas per day; to produc 
Which, sevcn hundred weight of 
nel coal is required m the retort. The 
price of the best Wigan cannel, (the 
Sort used,) is 133d. per ewt. (228. 
per ton,) delivered at the nl, of 
about enght shillings for the seve 
hundred weight. Multiplying by te 
number of working days in the year, 
(313,) the annual consumpuon of can- 
vel will be 110 tens, and its coast 
L.1235. 

About one third of the above quar 
tity, or say forty tons ot youd ccliie 
mon coal, value ten shillings per tai, 
is 1eaguired for fuel to heat the retorts: 
the annual amount of which is Lut 

The 110 tons of cannel ceal, wie 
distilled, produce about 70 tons gow 
coak, which is sold upon the spot . 
Is. dd. per cwt., and will then ner 
Inount annuelly to the sum of 1.0". 

‘Lhe quantity of tar produced 
each ton of cannel coal is trem eleves 
to twelve ale gallons, nicking 
annual produce of about ate 
Jons, which not having been yet 
I cannot determine iis 
whaiever it comes to be 
in large quantities, it cannot be wo 
as materially to influence 
mical siatement, unless, rete 
applications of it should be “ hich 

‘The quantity ot aqueous insert: 
came over in the course of ihe obs a 
ving an 
ines, 


tions which | am now ¢!} 
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Application of Gas from Coal, 


eservoir; and as 1 has not been yet 
cyptied to any useful purpose, may 


further motice of it in this siate- 


ne interest of the capital expend- 
qi in the necessary apparatus and 
buildings, together with what Is const- 
dezed as an ample allowance ior wear 
and tear, is siated by Mia Lee at about 
L.oi0 per annum 3 in which some al- 
luvaace is made for this apparatus be- 
ng made upon a scale udequaie to the 
supply of a still greater quantity of 

ght than he has occasion to make use 
Ui. 

He is of opinion, that the cost of 
attendance upon candles would be as 

1, if not more, than upon the gas 

pparatus 5 so that in forming the com- 
piison, nothing need be stated upon 
SCOre, ON either side. 

the economical staicment for one 
Sear then stands thus : 


Cost of 110 tons of cannel 


Ditto of 40 tons of common 

20 

145 


Yeduct the value of 7O tons 
93 
annual expenditure in 
coal, after deducting the 
value of the coak, and wi- 


any thing 
‘or the tur, Is therctore .. 52 

tod the interest ef capital 

4 wear and tear of appa- 


dahing the total expence of gas ap- 
us L.600 per annem, 

candles, to give ihe same 

‘about Le Lor, 


of 

} 

ty , 

bye 


i-lGths of an ounce of tallow per 
hour, the 2500 candles, burn ing upon 
al ot the year two hours per 
“avy would, at one s! hilling per pound, 
price, lo nearly 
mentioned. 


the rere parisun were ie upon 


ic | re 


sum of hioney a hove 
if 


. 
n candle consuming at the rate of 


expericyced tio 


S21 


an average of three hours 
the advantage would be still more in 
favour of the gas light; the interest 


of the capital, and wear and tear of 


the apparatus, continuing neatly the 
same as in the former case ; thus, 

1250 
gas per day, which would be pro- 
duced by 13 cwt. of cannel coals 5 
this mulliplied by the number of work- 
ing days, gives 168 tons per annum, 
which, valued as beiore, amounts 

And 60 tons commen coal, 

for burning under the re- 


turts, will amount to,.. $0 
218 

Deduct 105 tons of coak at 

Leaving the expenditure in 


coal, atter deduction of - 

the coal, and without al- 

lowance tor the tar, at. 18 
Adding to which the imterest and 
wear and icar of apparatus, as before, 
the total annual cost will not be more 
than L.650, whilst that of tallow, ra- 
ted as before, will be 1.3000. 

will readily oceur, that the 
greater number of hours the gas is 
burnt, the greater will be its compara- 
tive economy: alihough im extending 
it beyond 3 hours, an increase of some 
parts of the apparatus would be neces- 

Sury. 

if the econoniical comparison were 
made with oi! Is, the advantages would 
be less than wita tallow. 

‘The introduction of this species of 
lighi auto the establishment ot Messrs. 
Pailips and Lee has been gr adual ; 
in the yeer with two 
rooms of the mill, the counting-hov- 
ses, and Mr Lee’s dwelling- house, al- 
ter which iL was cxten ded ti hroug! 
the whole manufactory, as expediti- 


! 
ousiy as the apparatus could ve prepa- 


red. 

At first, some inconvenience was 
u the smell of the un- 
con- 


per day, 


3 = $7350 cubic feet of 
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consumed, or imperfectly purified gas, 
which may in a great measure be at- 
tributed to the introduction of suc- 
cessive improvements in the construc- 
tion of the apparatus, as the work 
proceeded : but since its completion, 
and since the persons to whose care 
it is confided have become familiar 
with iis management, this inconveni- 
ence has been obviated, not only in 
the mill, but also in Mr Lee’s house, 
which is most brilliantly illuminated 
with it, to the exclusion of every other 
species of artificial light. 

The peculiar sofiness and clearness 
of this light, with its almost unvary- 
ing intensity, have brought it into 
great favour with the work people : 
and iis being free from the inconve. 
nience and danger resulting from the 
sparks, and frequent snufling of candles, 
Is a circumstance of material import- 
ance, as tending to diminish the ha- 
zard of fire, to which cotton mills are 
Known to be much exposed. 

The above particulars, it is concei- 
ved, contain such information as may 
tend to illustrate the general advanta- 
ges attending the use of the gas light: 
but, nevertheless, the Royal Society 
may perhaps not deem it uninteresting 
to be aprrised of the circumstances 
which originally gave rise in my mind 
to its application as an economical 
substitute for oils and tallow. 

It is now nearly sixteen vears since, 
™m a course of experiments | was ma- 
King at Redruth in Cornwall, upon 
the quantities and qualities of the ga- 
ses produced by distillation from diffe- 
rent mineral and vegetable substances, 
I was induced, by some observations I 
had previously made upon the burning 
of coal, to trv the combustible proper- 
ty of the gases produced from it, as 
well as from peat, wood, and other in- 
flammable substances. And being 
struck with the great quantities of gas 
which they afforded, as well as with 
the brilliancy of the light, amd the fa- 
cility of its production, I instituted se- 
veral experiments, with a view of as- 


certaming the cost at which itmich: be 
obtained, compared with that 

quantities of light yielded by 
tallow. 

My apparatus consisted of an ir» 
retort, with tinned copper and iron 
tubes, through which the gas Was con- 
ducted to a considerable distance ; and 
there, 2s well as at intermediate poinis, 
was burned thiough apertures of ya. 
ried forms and dimensions. The e. 
periments were made upon coal of dit. 
ferent qualities, which 1 procured tru. 
different paris of the kingdom, for th: 
purpose of ascertaining which world 
give the most economical resulis, ‘The 
gas was also washed with water, and 
other means were employed to puny 
it. 

In the year 1798, I removed from 
Cornwall to Messrs Boulton, We", 
and Co’s works, for the manuiactory 
of steam engines at ihe Soho Founen, 
and there 1 constructed an apparatt 
upon a larger scale, which, dusing 
ny successive nighis, was applied to 
the lighting of their principal building, 
and various new methods were pre 
tised, of washing and purifying 
gas. 
‘These experiments were continut, 
with some interruptions, until ihe peace 
of 1802, when a public display ol ae 
light was made by mein the — 
tion of Mr Boulton’s manufactory“ 
Scho, upon that occasion. 

Since that period, I ba Watt 
the sanction of Messrs Boulton, 
and Co extended the apparatus #° 
ho Foundry, so as to give light 6 ra 

sncinal here it 19 
the principal shops, where of 
gular use, to the excluston aha 
artificial light but I have Philirs 
giving the results from Mess. aad 
and Lee’s apparatus, 
of its greater extent, and re 
uniformity cf the lights, 
dered the comparison with candies 

1 . 
time I commenced my 
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riments, I was certain/y 
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coal having been observed by others 
tobe capable of combustion ; but 1 
am since informed, that the current of 
gay escaping trom Lord Dundonald’s 
tar ovens had been frequently tried, 
and I find that Dr Clayton, ina paper 
invol. of ihe ‘Transactions of the 
Roval Socieiv, so long ago as the year 
ITY, gave an account of some obser- 
vations and experiments made by hun, 
which clearly manifest his Anow- 
ledge of the inflammable property of 
ine vas, which he deuominates * the 
spuit of Coals ;”? but the idea of ap- 
plying it as an economical substitute 
tor oils and tallow, does not appear to 
have occurred to this genilemen; and 
1 believe I may, without presuming 
tov much, claim both the first idca of 
applying, and the first actual applica 

ton of this yas to economical purpo- 

¢ 


Account ef Booxs committed to the 
suppressed, or censured. 


(Continued from p. 73%.) 


“ (YN the unlawfulness of the oath of 
* “allegiance required by James I.” 
ublished at Rome (by Reboul)in 1611. 
Chis work was the cause that the au- 
‘or was hanged (not beheaded, as 
“ome have supposed.) When James 
I tead this virulent work, in which 
f ‘youl boasts that he will come over 
hamediately to England, will raise an 
‘surrection against the king, and will 
‘rangle the tyrant with his own hands, 
he Mmipated it to Cardinal Duperron 5 
ut tae latter was justified by Casau- 
oon, who, even in Paris, had received 
Certain information that the piece was 
‘“ritten by Reboul. It was the Pope 
— ordered the punishment of this 
1O"S writer, as one guilty of having 
‘lated Majesty in the person of King 
‘we t is not known what could 
‘ve induced the Pope to interest him- 
*! so much for a prince whom he re- 
as a heretic. 


“ Reply of the English people to 
“ their hing Edward, upon certam ar- 
** ticles respecting religion, which have 
“ been sent to them in his name ”— 
‘Vhis work was condemned by a de- 
cree of the parliament of Paris, 15 
February, i550, upon a complaint 
made to the King ot France by the 
Loglish ambassador, 

** Satirical couplets ascribed to Jean 
“ Baptiste Roussean, 1709.” ‘These 
couplets occasioned a very long and 
very serious criminal prosecution, w hich 
terminated in a decree issued the 7th 
April 1712, which condemned Jcan 
Baptiste Rousseau to perpetual banish- 
ment from the kingdom, not only as a 
suborner of witnesses, but as author of 
the impure and satirical verses to which 
this prosecution relates. ‘This decree, 
which was attached to Ja Greve, fully 
acquitted Saurin, upon whom Rousseau 
had attempted to throw the odium of 
these shocking verses. ‘The tollowing 
was the occasion on which these fa- 
mous couplets appeared. A coffee- 
house, called the coffee - house of /a 
Laurent, was, in 1708, the literary and 
political rendezvous of the wits and 
idlers of Paris. Lamotte and lous- 
seau were the leaders of this Parnas- 
sus, When Danchet’s opera of Hesione 
appeared. A very ill-natured poet, 
suspected to be Rousseau, dared to 
publish very satirical couplets agamst 
those who frequented this cotlee-house. 
The first of these were not those which 
gave rise to the famous process of which 
we speak ; they only caused the deser- 
tion of the coflec-house of la Laurent. 
The literary men, who had been il- 
treated in these couplets, having resol- 
ved to go no more to this cotfee-house, 
met at the house of M. de Liviers ; but 
the satirical poet pursued them with 
new couplets of the same nature as the 
first. Itis pretended that these second 
couplets did not occasion the process 
in question, but that they were occa- 
sioned by the publication of « third set. 
Paris and Versailles were inondated 
with these compositions. The tribu- 
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nals, fatigued by the complainis of ihe 
injured, sought the author of these 
enormities. Livery one named Rous- 
seau 3 they seemed to recognize the 
warmth ot his style. His infamous 
epigrams, which he called the Gloria 
Putri of his psalms, many ill-natured 
couplets against different persons, his 
licentious tales, his propensity to slan- 
der, scemed to testify against him in 
the eycs of his adversaries. People 
compared circumstances; they recol- 
lected speeches which he had been 
heard to utter. It was cbserved, that 
the victims sacrificed in the couplets 
vere precisely the persons whom he 
most hated. In spite of these presump- 
tions, it was impossible to prenounce a 
certain judgment on this fatal affair ; 
because, on the other side, it was 
Known that Rousseau had violent ene- 
mies, raised up, as weil by the envy 
inspired by his talents, as by his sati- 
rical disposition. ‘he poet would not 
perhaps have been condemned, had he 
merely denied that he was the author 
of thecouplets. But not content with 
seeking to appear innocent himself, 
he attempted to make the Geometer 
Saurin guilty of the crime of which 
he was accused. William Arnold, a 
young man of weak understanding, 
was said to be the instrument whom 
Rousseau employed to crush his ene- 
my. This wretch deponed, that Sau- 
xin had given him coupleis for the 
purpose of having them secretly circu- 
lated. ‘The cause was carried before 
the parliament 3 and the blow, with 
which Rousseau meant io strike the 
geometrician, fell upon his own head. 
Saurin shewed the contrast between 
his own character and that of Rousseau. 
accused hun as a suborner of wit- 
nesses 3 andin particular of William 
Armold, to whom he had given mo- 
ney. ‘The proofs of this subornation 
appeared evident, and Rousseau was 
hanished for ever from the kingdom. 
Afier having wandered in Switzerland, 
in Germany, and in Brabant, he died 
at Brussels, 17 March 1741. 
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Emile, or, On Education, by dea: 
acqu dkausseau, citizen of Gene. 

va.” ‘The parliament of Paris. by 
a decree of 9 June 1762, orders th 
this work shall be torn and burnt jp 


the court of the palace, at the foot ¢: 
the great stair, by the executioner 


public justice :— That the said J 


A we 


Rousseau, named in the frontispiece ¢! 


the book, shall be taken, apprehend. 
ed, and carried to prison, to be heard 
and interrogated on the facis of th: 
said book, and to reply to the charge, 
which the prosecutor general means y 
bring against him. On Vriday, Lt 
June 176%, ibe work mentioned above 
was torn and burnt at the foot of the 
great siair of the palace. Emile wis 
also condemned to be burnt by the 
hand of the executioner, at Geneva. 
‘The reading of the “Social Contract” 
has been severely prohibited in France; 
several editions of it were confiscated 
in 1762, and a bookseller of Lyow, 
named de Ville, was arrested, and cz:- 
ried to Pierre Encyse, on being four: 
to have begun the printing of an cu 
The “ Letters from the Mounta 
were condemned to the slames by « 
decree of the parliament of Pans, * 
March 1765. ater 
Treatise on heresy, schisin, &° 
“ By Antonio Sanctarel. (Latin. 
Rome, Zanetii, 1625, 4to.” 
book is rare, having been censuree ® 
the Sorbonne, suppressed by Gecsee 
the parliament of Pans, 
1626, and condenined to the oe 
contrary to the laws of the kingdom 
Te was suppressed also in Engl 
the instigation of the court of oe 
‘The author maintains thet the rsa 
incapable of reigning, 
pose them if he thinks Pl. 
he gives them an exorbitant po’ at 
only over the throne, but 
the life of Princes. This book " 
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upon the subject of this work, attempt- 
ed to excuse their General. ‘They 
frankly owned, that though, at Paris, 
they disapproved the doctrine of this 
book ; yet, at Rome, if they were 
there, they would approve it. They 
asked time to deliberate ; three days 
were granted thems and it was de- 
creed, that if these fathers should not 
then disapprove the doctrine of Sanc- 
tarel, they should be treated as guilty 
of high reason. “Vhe consequence was, 
that they condemned the decree of 
their General, by an authentic act, 
which they signed 16th March 1626. 
“ Discovery of witchcraft, by Re- 
“ ginald Scott.” ‘This work was con- 
cemned to the flames in England.— 
That island was then, like the rest of 
Europe, enslaved by popular prejudi- 
cess ‘Lhe great crime of the author 
was the not believing in sorcery : he 
explains, in his work, ihe practices 
and the arts which fortune-tellers and 
sorcerers usually employ in deceiving 
the simple 5 and he solicits compassion 
in favour of those who are accused of 
sorcery. “This book was severely cri- 
ucized by many learned men, and 
James I, wrote an answer to it, under 
the title of Demouslogy. Reginald 
Scott, born in the province of Kent, 
11 1645, died in 1599, 
“ Michaelis Serveti, de trinitatis 
erroribus libri VII, anno 1531.— 
Ejusdem Serveti de trinitate dialo- 
sorum libri duo, et de justitia regni 
Christicapitula quatuor, 1532, Svo.” 
A work excessively rare. 
Fjusdem Serveti de trinitate libri 
tres, lingua Belgica editi, per R. 
Jmpressum, anno 1620, in 
ery rare, 
Ejusdem Serveti Christianismi Res- 
Vienne Allobrogum, 1559, 
vo.” "This is said to be the rarest 
of all books, 
Joannis Calvini defensio ortho- 
fidel, de Sacra trinitate contra 
errores. Oliva Rob. Stephani, 
1554, Svo.” Rare. A translation of 
this Work by Colladon, one of the 
Nov. 1808, 


4 


“ 


judges of Servitus, is still move in re. 
quest. 

Apologia pro Serveto. Authore 
“Gulielmo Postello, Svo.” Manu- 
script never printed. 

He who should possess these five 
works, would have, perhaps, the most 
precious and rarest collection known. 
The Chrisiianismi Restitutio alone was 
sold to M. de la Valliere, in 17814, 
for 4120 livres (200/.) It is well 
known that the books of Servetus were 
burned, either with the author at Ge- 
neva, or elsewhere, which has render- 
ed them excessively rare. Servelus, 
by his correspondence with Calvin on 
the subject ot the ‘Trinity, drew upon 
himselt the animadversion of that fa- 
mous sectary ; accordingly the latter 
declared, that if ever Servetus set foot 
in Geneva, he should not go out of it 
with impunity. In fact, the latter 
having escaped from prison, and wish- 
ing to go into Italy, was so unfortu- 
nate as to pass through Geneva. Cal- 
vin caused him to be arrested there, 
and soon after condemned. On the 
87th Oct. 1553, Servetus was led to 
the stake 3 he continued more than 
tivo hours in the tlames, because the 
wind drove them in a contrary direc- 
tion 5 and it is said that he cried out, 
when he felt his torments prolonged : 
“ Wretch, cannot I then die? What! 
with a hundred pieces of gold, and 
the rich necklace which they took 
when they arrested me, could they 
not purchase wood enough to consume 
me more quickly ?” 

Servetus was born at Villa Nueva, 
in Arragon, in the year 1509. He 
was a physician, and practised that art 
for some time at Paris. 


Character of the late Six WILLIAM 
PoRBES. 
(From Funeral Sermon, ly the Rev. Aichi- 
bald Alison.) 


T was the first blessing of hss life, 


that it was begun im the way of 
righ- 
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righteousness. In those early years, 
when all our profoundest opinions and 
affections are formed, he had the hap- 
piness of being brought up by a wi- 
dowed parent, who, like the pious mo- 
her of the infant Prophet, educated 
him in the temple af God ; whose voice 
instructed him in the service of the 
Chrisiian, and whose example spoke 
the truth of the lessons which she 
taught. 1 can testify, with what deep 
emotion, even in his last hours, he re- 
collected this blessing of his infant 
years; and I can sav, to every mo- 
ther that hears me, that such, in the 
exquisite system of Divine Widom, is 
at once the fruit and the reward of 
maternal piety. 

It was at this period, accordingly, 
that all the leading principles of his 
mind were formed ; that he acquired 
that carly love of God, which is the 
parent of virtue, as well as of devo- 
tion; that he felt that alliance be- 
tween his revealed laws and the pre- 
cepts ot his own uncorrupted mind, 
which constitutes the liberty of reli- 
gion; and that, from the cool shade 
of youthful contemplation, he looked 
forward upon life, not only as the 
theatre of time, but as the school of 
immortality. It was from this high 
discipline, that, in the years of inex- 
Perience, no illusions of the world, 
and no seductions of example, were 
ever able to detain him amid the sor- 
did scenes of youthful dissipation ; and 
that although his early years were 
passed in that dark age of our coun- 
irv, when infidelity was fashionable, 
and when the guilty hand of genius 
was shaking all the foundations of hu- 
man faith and hope, no vanity of 
vouth, and no authority of age, ever 
induced him to let go one principle of 
his religious faith, or to relax one 
spring of the ambition of virtue. 

_ When from this scene of prepara- 
tion he entered upon the various du- 
ties, which his rank and situation in 
life prescribed to him, he entered up- 
on them with the same views, and the 
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same principles. Born the 
live of a noble, but unfortunate fay. 
ly, he felt it his business to restore ; 
if not to the rank, at least to the dig 


he felt it his duty to prepare for them, 
(in an age when wealth had more they 
its real value) all the honourable jp. 
dependence, which his industry and 
activity could provide. He felt sti! 
more, perhaps, the ambition which is 
natural to every noble mind, of distin. 
guishing himself in the eves of his 
country, and of shewing to mankind, 
that there is a prouder honour, which 
the virtues of the individual can a- 
tain, than all that hereditary titles can 
bestow. But, most of all, he felt the 
ambition that belongs to evangelical 
virtue 3 the ambition of walking cwor- 
thy of the hopes to which he was cal. 
led; and of demonstrating to the 
world, that the faith of the christina 
may be united with every thing thet 
is dignified in public conduct, or am- 
able in private manners. Such were 
the lofty ends, which, in the iace 0 
time, it was his ambition to sccon- 
plish, and which, by the grace of Got, 
he did accomplish. ; 
The race which he ran, my bret 
ren, was not im secret. was 
midst of all the dangers, and 0 * 
ithe duties of social life: for ™@ 
vears the world have been spectator 
of it ; and there is scarcely one of - 
of any age or condition, who has : 
marked it in sce of its aspects 
dare then to say, that in all this long 
time, and that, in a period of rm 
country, when neither talents ew 
tues were infrequent among 
was no person of our age who , > 
fully united in himself, the 
semblage of the most estimable iid 
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dual interests the same activity in bu- 
siness, the same generosity Its 
conduct; the same independence to- 
wards the powertul, and the same hu- 
manity towards the lowly ; the same 
dignity in public lite, with the same 
genbienens in private society. In some 
ot these qualiues of mind, he was in- 
feriur to few 5 in others, he was equal 
to many 3 but, 1 in the union and com- 
bination of the whole, he was superior 
toall, ‘There was a balance and pro- 
portion among the attributes of his 
mind, which made them all harmo- 
nize together; and there was some- 
(uing in his nature, which seemed al- 
ways superior even to the very virtues 
he was called to exercise. “The minds 
oi most men are distinguished only by 
particular qualities : and when we say 
that they are learned, or generous, or 
active, We give them all the praise of 
their character r. In him, on the con- 
trary, there seemed always some great- 
eT sulslance, as it were, to which these 
qualities belonged ; some higher prin- 
ciple, from which they owed at his 
obedience, and by which they became, 
not the measures of his.character, but 
the occasional instruments of his will. 
In this discipline of his mind, there 
Was one quality alone, to which he 
im; posed no limits. You know, my 
brethren, that it was the quality of 
Chi ARITY 5 not that feeble and hypo- 
critical spirit, with which men often 
deceive the world and themselves 3 but 
that high and holy spirit, w Mich: 18 
learnt from the gospel ; that charity 
Which is the end of the « commandment § 
that charity which is kindled by once 
looking firmly at the Author of good, 
and which then returns to the world 
to be its minister and dispenser. It 
Was th e habit that was fitted to the 
Original ch: aracter of his mind; and he 
wore it wee the grace of a thing that 
Was natural, and ‘with the case of a 
It accompa- 
nied him j into every scene of business, 
or ot pleasure; wherever happiness 
modestv 


thi ung that was habitual. 


ould be given, vhe revert 


fering. 
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could be encouraged, wherever merit 
could be exalted, or melancholy could 
be relieved. But, in the scenes of 
wretchedness and distress, were the 
widow and the futherless were found, 
and where they lay aha had none to 
help them, it assumed then a higher 2s- 
pect, and wore a more majestic form. 
On this magnificent subject wall not 
speak 5 because something of it is 
"a to us all; and because there ts 
a voice vet to reach us, which will tell 
us, what is now known only to God. 
I will say only, that there is scarcely 
an abode of human misery in this 
great city, which his pity has not 
reached ; that there are few of us, 
whom duty has called to visit’ the 
scenes of wretchedness, who have not 
found his known, or his unknown 
steps to precede us; that no vulgar 
boundaries, of faith, or country, or 
climate, limited the boundless humani- 
ty of his mind: that, even in an age 
of benevolence, the charities of the 
proudest and greatest among us, sunk 
before Ais ; that there is scarcely 2 
province of our land, which has not 
known his protection, or his benigni- 
ty ; and that the noblest records waich 
this city can leave to posterity, con- 
tain, at the same time, the records of 
his wisdom, his labours, and his benc- 
volence. 

‘Che character, however, of a chris- 
tian, like that of the leader of his sal- 
vation, can only be made purfect by suf- 
During the course of this long 
and beneficent life, 1t pleased God to 
leave him to his common share in the 
sorrows of mortality He had to 
know, at different times, the anguish 
of disease, and all the weakness of in- 
firmity. He had to follow to the 
grave many of the friends of his youth, 
and of his manhood; to see his ck 
dren take: 1 from him, in the hour 
when t! icy met his oes and looked 

up for his instruction ; and, as lite ‘was 
declining, aud the snows of age were 
falling upon his ad, to lose ths 
dred mind that had so long been the 
part- 
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partner of his feelings, and of his vir- 
tues. Amid all these scenes, the cha- 
racter of his mind was the same 3 and, 
in the deep convictions of his heart, 
there was a faith which was able to 
meet distress, and resist misfortuic.— 
He was afficted, but nut subdued. He 
knew that cffictions rise not from the 
dust; that there are ends they serve, 
which one day the faithful mind will 
know ; and that around the childhood 
of humanity, there are vet the Ever- 
lasting arms. ‘hese, indeed, are the 
common, and the blessed convictions 
of the pious 3 but in him, amid such 
scenes, there was something more :— 
There was, in his sorrows, no selfis/- 
ness, ostentatious Aride of suffering, 
no abandonment of the business of 
life, for the indulgence of solitary 
grief. In the midst of his misfortunes, 
his time, his advice, his exertions, were 
still at the command of all who need- 
ed them: while he gave way to the 
eensibility of his private nature, he 
lost nothing of the perseverance of his 
duty ; and there was no hour of cala- 
mity, in which he was incapable of 
happiness, when he could be the au- 
thor, or the minister, of happiness to 
others. 

It was in this manner, withdrawing 
himself gradually from the love, but 
not from the duties, of mortality, and 
feeling the call of a higher being, -as 
the ties of the present were dissolving, 
that life led on to its final scene ; to 
that scene which has been ended since 
we last met in this house, and which 
many of us will forget only with the 
Jast remembrances of our being. Up- 
on this subject I dare not expatiate ; 
I dare not remember the lengihened 
sufferings with which it pleased hea- 
ven to try his last days; the vicissi- 
tudes of hope and fear, which the 
prayers of this place have so long ex- 
Fressed ; and which have been ex- 
pressed in many a midnight prayer 
from those who had none else to help 
them. I dare still less to remember 
the fortitude with which the visita- 
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tons of heaven Were borne; the cy. 
nume resignation with which he pre. 
pared himself either to live, of to die: 
the ardent devotion with which n 
the hours of strugele and of sue. 
ance, he walbed huinbly with his 
and the unabated zeal with which be 
employed the temporary cessations ¢ 
affliction, in every labour in which be 
could yet do justice, or shew mercy un. 
to men. wish rather to remein!y:, 
that while the last trial was approach. 
ing, and ere the silver cord qwas loved 
for ever, the mercy of heaven granted 
to the prayers of his family, one part. 
ing gleam of tranquillity and repose; 
that a ray, as of celestial light, came 
to irradiate the closing scene ; and 
that, in his last hours, he seemed to 
have conquered the infirmities of me- 
tality, and to have experienced the 
earnest of eternal peace. 


Evidence collected at Bristow on tit 
subject of the SLAVE. ‘TRADE. 


From Clarkson's History of the Abslition 
the Slave Trade, 
MONG the persons whom I found 
out at Bristol, and from whom 
I derived assistance, were Dr Campitt, 
and the celebrated Dean Tucker. The 
former was my warm defender 5 for 
the West-Indian and African mer 
chants, as soon as they discovered my 
errand, began to calumniate me. The 
Dean, though in a very advanced aft 
felt. himself much interested in 
pursuit. He had long moved in the 
political world himself, and was we 
ous of hearing of what was going 1 
ward that was new in it, but paruct 
larly about so desirable a measure . 
that of the abolition of the Slave- 
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Yusiom-house at Bristol. He used 
to call upon me at the Merehants’ 
Hall, while 1 was transcribing the 
muster-rolls of the seamen there. In 
short, he seemed to be interested in all 
my movements. He became also a 
warm supporter both of me and of my 
Cause. 

Among others, who were useful 
tome i my pursuit, was Mr Flenry 
Sulgar, an amiable minister of the gos- 
pel belonging to the religious society 
of the Moravians in the same city. 
From him [ first procured authentic 
documents relative to the treacherous 
massacre at Calabar. ‘This cruel tran- 
saction had been frequently mentioned 
to me; but as it hed taken place 
twenty years before, I could not find 
one person who had been engaged in 
it, nor could I come, in a satistactory 
manner, at the various particulars be- 
langing to it. My friend, however, 
put me in possession of copies of the 
teal depositions which had been taken 
in the case of the King against Lip- 
pincott and others, relative to this e- 
vent, namely, of captain Floyd, of the 


city of Bristol, who had been a wit- which they went, leaving their canoe ft 
hess to the scene, and of Ephraim Ro- and attendants by the side of the same te 
bin John, and of Ancona Robin Robin vessel. In the mean time, the people f 

John, two African chiefs, who had on board the other canoes were either ie 


been sufferers by it. ‘These deposi- 
tions had been taken before Jacob 
Kirby, and ‘Thomas Symons, Esquires, 
commissioners at Bristol for taking 
ailidavits in the court of King’s Bench. 
he tragedy, of which they gave a 
circumstantial account, I shall present 
to the reader in as concise a manner 
as can, 

In the year 1767, the ships Indian 
Queen, Duke of York, Nancy, and 
Concord, of Bristol; the Edgar, of 
Liverpool, and the Canterbury of Lon- 
don, lay in old Calabar river. 

It happened at this time, that a 
quarrel subsisted between the principal 
Haabitants of Old ‘Town and those of 
New Town, Old Calabar, whieh had 
ogmated in a jealousy respecting 
“aves. The captains of the vessels 
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now mentioned, joined in sending 
several letters to the inhabitants of 
Old ‘Vown, but particularly to Ephraim 
Robin John, who was at that time a 
grandee or principal inhabitant of the 
place. The tenor of these letters was, 
that they were sorry that any jealousy 
or quarrel should subsist between the 
two parties: that if the inhabitants of 
Old ‘Town would come on board, they 
would afford them security and pro- 
tection; adding at the same time, 
that their intention in inviting them 
was, that they might become media- 
tors, aud thus heal their disputes. 

‘Lhe inhabitants of Old ‘Town, hap- 
py to find that their differences were 
likely to be accommodated, joyfully 
accepted the invilation. ‘The three 
brothers of the grandee just mentioned, 
the eldest of whom was Amboe Nobin 
John, first entered their canoe, attend- 
ed by twenty-seven others, and, bemg 
followed by nine canoes, directed their 
course to the Indian Queen. ‘They 
were dispatched from thence the next 
morning to the Edgar, and afterwards 
to the Duke of York, on board of 


distributed on board, or lying close to, 
the other ships. 

This being the situation of the 
three brothers, and of the principal 
inhabitants of the place, the treachery: 
now began to appear. ‘Lhe crew of 
the Duke of York, aided by the cap- 
tain and mates, and armed with pis- 
tols and cutlasses, rushed inte the ca- 
bin, with an intent to seize the persons 
of their three Innocent and unsuspict- 
ous guests. ‘The unhappy men, alarm- 
ed at this violation of the rights of 
hospitality, and struck with astonish- 
ment at the behaviour of their suppo- 
sed friends, attempted to escape thro® 
the cabin windows, but being wound- 
ed, were obliged to desist and to submit 
to be put in irons. 

Jn the same moment, in which this 
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atrocious attempt had been made, an 
order had been given to fire upon the 
canoe, which was then lying by the 
side ot the Duke of York. ‘The ca- 
noe soon filled and sunk, and the 
wretched attendants were either seiz- 
ed, killed, or drowned. Most of the 
other ships followed the exemple. 
Great numbers were additionally kill- 
ed and drowned on the occasion, and 
others were swimming to the shore. 

At this juncture the inhabitants of 
New Town, who had concealed ihem- 
selves in the bushes by the water-side, 
and between whom and the command- 
ers of the vessels the plan had been 
previously concerted, came out from 
their hiding-places, and embarking in 
their canoes, made for such as were 
swimming from the fire of the ships. 
The ships’ boats also were manned, 
and joined in the pursuit. ‘hey but- 
chered the greatest part of those whom 
they caught. Many dead bodies were 
soon seen upon the sands, and others 
were Hoating upon the water ; and in- 
eluding those who were seized and 
carried off, and those who were drown- 
ed and killed, either by the firing of 
the ships, or by the people of New 
‘Town, three hundred were lost to 
the inhabitants of Old Town on that 
day. 

The carnage, which I have been 
now describing, was scarcely over, 
when a canoe, full of the principal 
people of New ‘Town, who had been 
the promoters of the scheme, dropped 
along-side of the Duke of York. ‘They 
demanded the person of Amboe Ro- 
bin John, the brother of the grandee 
of Old Town, and the eldest of the 
three on board. ‘The unfortunate man 
put the palms of his hands together, 
and beseeched the commander of the 
vessel, that he would net violate the 
rights of hospitality by giving up an 
unoffending stranger to his enemies. 
But no entreaties could avail. ‘he 
commander received from the New 
Town people a slave, of the name of 
Econg, in his stead, and then forced 


him into the canoe, where his hey: 
Was Immediately struck off in the sol: 
of the crew, and of his allticied nl 
disconselate brothers, As fo; then, 
they escaped his fate ; but they yer 
carried off with their attengn 
the West Indies, and sold for slaves. 
I determined to Inquire into the 
truth of the reporis that seamen hac 
an aversion to enter, and that ihe 
were inveigled, if not often forced jr. 
io this hateful employment. For th} 
purpose I was introduced to a land. 
lord of the name of ‘Thompson, who 
kept a public-house called the Sever 
Siars. He was a very intelligent may, 
Was accustomed to receive sailors, when 
discharged at the end of their vOvagEs, 
and to board them till their vescls 
went out again, or to find them bizths 
in others. He avoided however «! 
connection with the Slave-trade, ce- 
claring that the credit of his hous 
would be ruined, if he were know 
to send those, who put themselves ur- 
dcr his care, into it. 
From him I collected the truth 
all that had been stated to me on thi 
subject. But I told him I shoule not 
be satisfied until I had beheld thox 
scenes myself, which he had describe 
to me; and I entreated him to (st 
me into them, saying that I would re- 
ward him for all his time and trouo, 
and that I would never forget “4 
while I lived. this he consentee; 
and as three or four slave-vessels at 
this time were preparing for their voy: 
ages, it was time that we should beg 
our rounds. At about twelve at mg 
we generally sct out, and were 
ployed till two and sometimes cn 
in the morning. He led me me 
of those public houses 
which the mates of the slave-vé* 
ick up thet 
used to frequent to pick, Afars 
hands. ‘These houses were 1 - kep 
street, and most of them were the 
by Irishmen. ‘The scene’ is ing 
in these houses were truly , a 
to me ; and yet, if I wished to 
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could not avoid them. Music, danc- 
ing, rioting, drunkenness, and profane 
swearing, were kept up from night to 
night Phe young mariner, if a stran- 
ger to the port, aad unacquainted with 
jae nature of the Slave-trade, was sure 
tobe picked up. ‘The novelty of the 
vovages, the superiurity of the wages 
ia this over any other trades, and the 
privileges of various kinds, were set 
berore him. Gulled m this mamner, 

he was frequently enticed to the boz!, 

which was waiting to carry him away. 

Ifthese prospects did net attract him, 

he was plied with liquor till he became 

intoxicated, when a bargain was made 

over him between the landlord and the 

mate. After this his senses were kept 

im such a constant state of stupefaction 

by the liquor, that in time the former 

night do with him what he pleased. 

Seamen also were boarded in these 

houses, who, when the slave-ships were 

going out, but at no other time, were 
encouraged to spend more than they 
had money to pay or; and to these, 
when they had thus exceeded, but one 
alternative was yiven, namely, a slave- 
vessel, or a gaol, These distressing 
scenes found myself obliged trequent- 
ad to witness, for { was no less than 
aieteen times occupied making 
these hateful rounds. And I can say 
fom my own experience, and all the 
mformation could collect from 
Vhompson and others, that no such 
Practices were in use to obtain seamen 
for other trades. 

The treatment of the seamen em- 
ployed in the Slave-trade had so deep- 
ly interested me, and now the manner 
% procuring them, that I was deter- 
mined to make myself acquainted with 
their whole history ; for 1 found by 
feport, that they were not only person- 
all l treated, as I have already pain- 
‘ully described, but that they were 
robbed by artifice of those wages 
which had been held up to thenr as so 
‘Uperior in this service. Al persons 
Were obliged to sign articles, that in 
base they should die, or be discharged, 


ly 
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during the voyage, the wages then 
due to them should be paid in the 
currency where the vessel carried her 
slaves, and that half of the wages due 
to them, on their arrival there, should 
be paid in the same manner, and that 
they were never permitied to read 
over the articles they had signed. By 
mans of this iniquitous practice, the 
wages in the slave trade, tho’? nomi- 
naliy higher, in order to induce sea- 
men to engage im it, were actuall 
lower than in other trades. All these 
usages I ascertained in such a manner. 
that no person could doubt the truth 
of them. [| actually obtained posses- 
sion of articles of agreement belonging 
to these vessels, which had been sign- 
ed and executed in former voyages. 
made the merchants themselves, by 
sending those seamen, who had claims 
upon them, to ask for their accounts 
current with their respective ships, 
furnish me with such documents as 
would have been evidence against them 
in any court of law. On whatever 
branch of the system I turned my eyes, 
I found it equally barbarous. ‘The 
trade was, in short, one mass of iniqui- 
ty, from the beginning to the end. 
I employed myself occasionally in 
the Merchants-hail, in making copies 
of the muster-rolls of ships sailing to 
different parts of the world, that I 
might make a comparative view of the 
loss of seamen in the slave trade with 
that of those in the other trades from 
the sanie port. ‘The result of this em- 
ployment showed me the importance 
of it: for, when I considered how im- 
partial the inhabitants of this country 
were to their fellow-citizens, the sea- 
men belonging’ to it, and in what est- 
mation the members of the legislature 
held them, by enforcing the navigation 
act, which they considered to be the 
bulwark of the nation, and by giving 
bounties to certain trades, that these 
might become so many nurseries for 
the marine, I thought it of great im- 
portance to be able to prove, as I was 
then capable of doing, that more per- 
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5h sons would be found dead in three slave every thing upon her deck, | kieyy the 
a vessels from Bristol, in a given time, also that she had been built as a ple,. Ww 
than in all the other vessels put to-  sure-boat for the accommodation hor 

gether, numerous as they were, belong- only six persons upoa the Severn, | Ur 

ing to the same port. determined, therefore, to suspend tny ler 

I procured also an account of the _ belief till I could take the admeasure. tee 

exports and imports for the year 1786, ment of each vessel. ‘This did ; bu: yee 


by means of which I was enabled to lest, in the agitation of my mind oy 


judge of the comparative value of this 
and the other trades, 


this occasion, I should have made a» 
mistake, I desired my friend George 


greatest breadth of the bottom, o 


told also, that which was more affect- 
tloor, was ten feet four inches, and the 


ing, namely, that these were not to 


In pursuing another object, which Fisher to apply to the builder for hi 
was that of going on board the slave- admeasurement also. With this he 
¥ ships, and learning their constructions kindly complied. When he obtained 
te and dimensions, 1 was greatly struck, it he brought it me. ‘his accoun 
ah and indeed affected, by the appearance which nearly corresponded with my 
aa of two little sloops, which were fitting own, was as follows :—In the ves , 
a Har out for Africa, the one of only twen- of twenty-five tons, the length of the | 
ee att ty-five tons, which was said to be des- upper part of the lild, or roof, of the Bs 
ts § imed to carry seventy; and the other room, where the seventy slaves wer ~— 
: a of anly eleven, which was said to be to be stowed, was but little better than " 
BP destined to carry thirty slaves. I was ten yards, or thirty-one feet. The ny 
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act as tenders on the coast, by going 
up and down the rivers, and receiving 
three or four slaves at a time, and 
then carrying them to a large ship, 
which was to take them to the West 
Indies, but that it was actually intend- 
ed, that they should transport their 
own slaves themselves ; that one if not 
both of them were, on their arrival in 
the West Indies, to be sold as pleasure- 
vessels, and that the seamen belonging 
to them were to be permitted to come 
home by what is usually called the 
run. 

This account of the destination of 
these little vessels, though it was dis- 
iressing at first, appeared to me after- 
wards, on cool reasoning, to be incre- 
dible. I thought that my informants 
wished to impose on me, in order that 
{ might make statements which would 
earry their own refutation with them, 
and that thus I might injure the great 
eause which I had undertaken. And 
i was much inclined ia be of this opi- 
nion, when I looked again at the least 
of the two; for any person, who was 
tall, standing upon dry ground by the 
side of her, might have overlooked 


least five. Hence, a grown person 
must sit down all the voyage, and cot 
tract his limbs within the narrow + 
mits of three square feet. In the vo 
sel of eleven tons, the length of the 
room for the thirty slaves was twenty; 
two feet. The greatest breadth of the 
floor was eight, and the least fout.— 
The whole height from the keel t9 
the beam was but five feet eight ri 
ches, three feet of which were occul 
ed by ballast, cargo, and provision’ 
so that two feet eight inches remains 
only as the height between the gir 
Hence, each slave would 
four square feet to sitin, and, ¥ mn 
this posture, his head, if he oe 
grown toucn t 
ing, or upper deca. 
surement from the builder, whic pe 
rather more favourable than mi 
I looked upon the destination 
little vessels as vet more a : 
than before. Still the 
sons, whom I occasionally 
them, persisted in tt that they" 
numbers menbontes 


Africa for slaves 
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they were afterwards to carry to the 
West Indics themselves. I desired, 
however, may friends, George Fisher, 
Truman I tarford, Harry Gandy, Wal- 
ter Chandler, and others, each to make 

separate baquury for me on this sub- 
ect; and they all agreed that, impro- 
bable as the account both of their des- 
tthation, and of the number thev were 
to take, might appear, they had found 
ttto be true. I had seon after- 
wards the sorrow to learn from oilicial 
documents from the Custem- house, 
that these litle vessels actualh clear- 
ed out for Africa, and that now no- 
thing could be related so barbarous of 
his trathe, which iighi not instantly 


euieved. 


MO8IS of ihe Progress of M. 
FACT TURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
and Vine Arts. 


SAR Crorcr has publish- 
ed a description of an improved 
ometer of his contrivance. 
ofa bulb, a small stem, 
PON iis top to receive weights, 

“id @ shank beneath the bulb with a 
pointed ed to which is affixed a 
| i or solids, when 
their specific gravitics are to be taken. 
lhe 1s ccompa nied with 
of ay Wels ght Ss. ‘the 


of the hy drometer Steelf Is se- 


iO Fe¢ weight 


all ac 


Var 
ren rains, and on adding 
‘tee hundred rains in the upper cup, 


“id it im distilled water, at 
of 60? Fahe. it will 
‘Ce to the middle mark on the 
se 
4, and wr! then conte Cis- 
Ce one nd grains oO t water,.— 
| 
iherefore, from this adjast- 
men! of tl 4h 
O% the of the inst rumient, 
lat each grain in the upper cup w 
represe nt andt h pa rt of the 
yravity of the water, or one 
specific gravity, if that of wa- 
* ve taken at one thousand; and 
~ tenth of a grain one tenth of unit, 
ich is also the value of each of the 
Nov. 1808, 


small divisions on the stem 3 and ; 
cordingly when the hydrometer i is imi- 
mersed an any liquid uniil it sinks to 
the middle point,on the the spe- 
cific gravity of such tluid wil! be indi- 
cated by the sum of the Weight of the 
instrument, and the grains added in 
the upper cup. ‘lo accommodate it 
to the use of those who are concerned 
with spirituous liquors and of brewers, 
the inventor attaches a scale, shewing 
the relation between specific gravities, 
and the commercial or technical deno- 
mination of per centage with the jor- 


mer, and pounds per barrel with the 


M. V. Avarik, apothecary of Va- 
fence, has recently made a number of 
chemical experiments, on the saccha- 
rine matter contained m the stalk of 
Indian corm. ‘Phe results deduced 
from this examination are: 1. Uhat 
the sialk of Indian corn cannot be 
employed for the extraction of sugar, 
because the expence would exceed the 
profil; since one hundred weight 
vields only two pounds of saccharine 
matter. ©. That this saccharine mat- 
ter ae retains the consislence 
of treac’e, and is mecapable of being 
crystallized by any known process,— 

That the gummy extract might be 
in medicine, as an attend 
ant, in consequence of its saponaccous 
quality. 

A capuchin ef Vicenza, named 
Joun Barptrisr pre Saint Marri, 
has invented a very useful instrument 
for ascert: uning the qua mitity of saccha 
rine matter in ‘unfermented wine, anal 
showing how to extract it. in- 
strument, called an enometer, has been 
examined by the academy of Sciences 
at Naples, who were satusfied that i 


4 


Fur lly answer the purposes tor whic 
it was intendcd. 

A new Vo leano has made ils ap- 
pearance in one of the Azore islands. 
An interesting account of it 1s given 
in the following letter from the Ame- 
rican Consul at Fayal, to a friend ; 


St Michael’s, dated June 25th, 1808, 
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“¢ A phenomenon has occurred here, 
not unusual in former ages, but of 
which there has been no example of 
Jate years 3 it was well calculated to 
inspire terror, and has been attended 
with the destruction of lives and pro- 
petty. Qn Sunday, the Ist of May, 
at one m. walking in the balcony 
of my house at St Antonio, I heard 
noises like the report of heavy cannon 
at a distance, and concluded there was 
some sea engagement in the vicinity 
of the island. ut soon after, casting 
my eyes tewards the island of Saint 
George’s, ten leagues distant, I per- 
ceived a dense column or smoke rising 


io an immense height; it was soon 
judged thai a volcano had burst out 
about the centre of that island, and 
this was rendered certain when night 
came on, the fire exhibiting an awful 
appearance. Being desirous of view- 
ing this wonderful exertion of na- 
ture, I embarked on the $d of May, 
accompanied by the British consul, 
and ten other gentlemen, for Saint 
George’s 5 we ran over in five hours, 
2nd arrived at Vellas, the principal 
town, at eleven a.m. We found the 
peorinhabitants perfectly panic-struck, 
and wholly given up to religious cere- 
monies and devetion. We learned that 
the fire ot the Ist of May had broken 
out ina ditch, im the midst of fertile 
pastures, three leagues 5. E. of Vellas, 
and had immediately formed a crater, 
in size about twenty-four acres. In 
two days it had thrown out cinders or 
small pumice stones, which a sirong 
N. wind had propelled southerly ; 
and which, independent of the mass 
accumulated round the crater, had co- 
vered the earth from one foot to four 
Feet in depth, half a league in width, 
and three leagues in length ; then pas- 
fing the channel five leagues, had 
cone some injury to the east point of 
Vico. The tire of this large crater had 


nearly subsided, but in the evening 
preceding our arrival, another small 
crater had opened, one league north 
of the large one, and only iwo leagues 
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from Vellas. After taking some re. 
treshment, we visited the second cra 
ter 5 the sulphurous smoke of whic) 
driven southerly, rendered it impracti 
cable to attempt approaching the larve 
one. 


When we came within a mile of 


the crater, we found the earth rey: 
In every direction; and, as we 4p. 
proached nearer, some of the chasrs 
Were six feet wide 5 by leaping ove: 
some of these chasms, and making 
windings to avoid the larger ones, we 
at length arrived within two hundred 
yards of the spot 5 and saw it, in the 
middle of a pasiure, distinctly, at in. 
tervals, when the thick smoke which 
swept the earth lighted up a little— 
‘Vhe mouth of it was only about fifty 
yards in circumference 3 the fire seem- 
ed struggling for vent ; the force with 
which a pale blue flame issued forth, 
resembled a powerful steam-engine, 
multiplied a hundred fold ; the nots 
was deafening ; the earth where we 
stood had a tremulous motion, te 
whole island seemed convulsed, hornd 
bellowings were occasionally heard 
from the bowels of the earth, ac 
earthquakes were frequent. | After re- 
maining here about ten minuies, W 
returned to town; the nhabitan's 
had mostiy quitted their houses, 
remained in the open air, oF bie 
tents. ont, 
We passed the night at Vellis 
and the next morning wenl by as 
to Ursulina, a small sea-port 
iwo leagues south of Vellas, 
ed that part of the country cove’ 
with the cinders 
and which has turned the most V#"" 
le vinevards in the isiand to? ty 
ful desert. On the same day (the ye 
of May) we returned ito 
on the 5th and succeeding i OY 
twelve to fifleen small volcanos od on 
out in the fields we had have” des- 
the Sd, from the chasms ese of 
cribed, and threw out 2 que" 
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craters subsided, and the lava ceased 
running about the Lith of May 3 on 
which day the large volcano, that had 
lain dormant for nine days, ast forih 
again like a roaring lion, with horrid 
bel ings, distinetly heard at iwelve 
agues distance, throwing up prodigi- 
ous large stones, and an immense 
euantity of lava, illuminating at 
the island. continued with 
emendous force until the Sih of 
une, exhibiting the awful yet magnifi- 
cent spectac le of a perfect river of fire 
(dis tincily seen from Fayal) inning 
nito the seas On that day (the fifth) 
ve experienced that its force began te 
fal, and, in a few days afier, it ceased 
catirely. ‘The distance of the craier 
from the sea is about four mi! es, and 
its clevation about 5,500 feet. ‘The 
‘ava imuindated and swept away the 
town of Ursulina, and countrv-houses 
wud cottages adjacent, as well as the 
farm-hor ses throughout its course.— 
I, as usual, gave timely notice of its 
approach, and most of the ivhabiiants 
ed ; some few, however, remained in 
the vicinity of it too long, endeavour- 
ing to save their furniture and effects, 
were scalded by flashes of steam, which, 
Without in their souk 
of not on] 7 their skin but their flesh. 
About sixty persons were thus —_ 
ably scalded, some of whem died ¢ 
the spot, or in a few d: iVs after. Num. 
bers of cxttle shared the same fate.— 
The judee and principal inhabitants 
left the island very early. The con- 
“ernation and anxiety were for some 
days so great among ‘the people, that 
even their domestic concerns were 
abandoned, and, amidst plenty, they 
were in di anger of starving. Supplies 
of ready-b: ke d bread were sent from 
hence to their relief, and large boats 
to bring away the ad 
lost eir dw clings. In short, the 1s- 
na, heretofore rich in catt!e, corn, 
a Wine, is nearly ruined; and 
‘cene of greater desolation and distress 


has seldom been witnessed in anv 
Country,” 


ScoTTIsH REVIEW. 


I. History of the University of Edin- 
burgh, from 1580 to G16. By 
homes Crauturd, A. M. Prolessor 
of Philosophy and Mathematics in 
the College of Edinburgh in 1616. 
‘Po which is prefixed, the Charter 
granted to the College by James 
VI. of Scotland, in 1582. 


work, now printed for the 
first time, from a manuscrip| 
the University library, contains a good 
deal of curious It begins 
with the very establishment ef the 
University, and gives thus a view of 
the Arimor dia of that celebrated insti- 

From the time of the Reforma- 
tion, it would appear, that the citi- 
zeus and ministers entertained an am- 
bition to have an University ia their 
city ; but this project was so vehe- 
mently opposed by the Kishops and 
the older Universities, that it remain- 
ed for a long time without effect.— 
However, in 1578, * by the earnest 
dealing of James Lawson, minister 
of Edinburgh,’ the High Grainmar 
School was comple ated, swith somein- 
tention, if more could not be obtained, 
to make it Scholam tllustrem, with pro- 
fession of logic, and the parts of phi- 
losophy in private classes.’? as 
length, i in prelacy bemg extr- 

pated in Scotland, the advocates fer 

an University availed themselves so 
well of the opportunity, that they ob- 
tained permission to eifect their pur- 
pose. 

The Kirk of Vield was purcha- 
sed and enclosed with a wall tor the 
erection of the new building. Mr Ro- 
bert Rollack, a professor in the Unt- 
versity of St Andrews, was, with ge- 
neral approbation, chosen principal ; 
and he, with Mr Dunean Narne, se- 
cond master, constituted then the 
whole University. Soon after, a third 
master was naincd; and in 1500, tbe 
Lords of Session, the practitioners at 
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the Bar, and the ‘Town Council, ad- 
vanced each a thousand libs. for the 
maintenance of a professor of Law.— 
It so happened, however, (for what 
reason is not siated,) that the two first 
professors of this science “ did only 
proiesse Humanity publicly the 
colledge, without any mention of the 
Lawes.” Yetinthe same year, a Chair 
of Tlumanity was also established by 
the same public bodies. New Protes- 
sors of Philosophy and Divinity wer 
atterwards established, either by the 
Town Council, or by private mortifi- 
cations; and the salary of those alrea- 
dy established was augmented by the 
same methods. 

{t by no means appears, however, 
ihat these appointments were of the 
same desirable and respectable nature 
which they now are. ‘The church, as 
at present in England, scems to have 
drawn frem them on all occasiens.— 
We find consiant mention of the Pro- 
fessors, and even the Principals, re- 
ceiving and accepting calls to the Mi- 
nisiry. Nay, even the Grammar Scohol 
seems to have been considered as a 
higher situation, for thither Mr Ray, 
after having taught for eight years 
with reputation, as Professor of Hu- 
manity, was transported. At a subse- 
quent period, Mr Alexander Gibson, 
** to the admiration of his friends, 
embraced a call to the Grammar 
School of the Canongate.” Several 
«necdotes on the subject of this chair, 
give us not very high ideas of the clas- 
‘cal learning of that period. A va- 
cancy having taken place in 1625, 
was filled up, as indeed all others in 
this class seem to have been, by a com- 
petition of earned men. So great a 
number presented, that the labour of 
examination threatened to be enor- 
mous, til! the following expedient was 
devised, which effectually thinned 
them. 


The Primar, (who by the foundation 
hath great stroke im the trval of the 
Professor of Humanity,) and sundry of 
the Regents thought the manner of pro- 


University of Edinburgh, 


bation lately used to be too slende: 

there being only prescribed to the 1s. 
didais an ove of Horace, tobe explains: 
in publick fur the space of 3 quarters: 
an hour, after some 4 or 5 days, Here. 
tore, it was resolved, with the Consens 
of the judges, that the tryal should be jn 
mest part ot Latin and Greek author. 
Gd aperikeian libri ; Wereby diverse 
astle, at tue day appointed by tie DIO. 
gram, Munday 27th March, appear 

only Mir John Armer and Mr Thom» 
Craufurd, 


This regulation, however, apres: 
to have been thought too severe { 


continue long, a new vacancy oc. 
curring in 16090, 


There appeared two competitors 


the vaking chair of Humanity, Mr Job 
Armour (mentioned before) and Mi: 
Humphrey Hovd, Both refusing th: 
strict tryal ad aperturam libri, au Oc: 
of Horace was prescribed to then, up i 
which they were to discourse 3 quart» 
cf an hour, 


Both the emoluments and respec..: 
bility, however, of these livings, 2). 
pear to have gradually increased, aué, 
in Consequence, a singular case 
place, of Mr Henry Charteris, 
was first removed from being Prue: 
pal of the College to the Church «! 
North Leith, and then returned 2% 
thence to be Professor of Divinity. 
The Professors appear to have aso 
ated more, and to have had more © 
mily connection, than now, Wii! 
Bailies and other members of 
Town Council, which opened 4:00 
of undue election that does not 
at present. An instance 1s 
the following passage : 

Mr Patrick Sands returning from ® 
travels, by advice of his patron the “” 
of Lothian, followed the Colledge. 
Justice, but finding there less satis 
tion then he expected, Devic 
(whose sister he had maitley 
Dean cf Guild, and having ese 
in the Council, began 
to get him made Primar of th : 
In the end of the year 1° 


1g, Mr Hert 
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as had been conditioned, 
David Aikenhead to!d him, that he 
thought it was most reasonable which 
he sought; but in respect of the pre- 
sent condition of the patrimony of the 
Colledge, 1t could not be effectuat, and 
trerelore, (being a preacher,) he should 
co well to embrace some cali to the mi- 
istry esewuere. The good man smel- 
ling his intention, tevk reso. ution to 
withorew himseli; yet the Regents 
with earnest dissuasives kept him still 
iarone years In the beginning of this 
year 1625, having a cail to the mimistry 
at North Leith, he dimitted his charge 
upoothe aoth day of March, 
ecupon the intended project was 
set a and to make it less invidious, 
tae charge, (who before had 
Kector and Professor of Divmity,) 
sdivided. Phe Council and Minis. 
ters chuseing Mr Andrew Kamsay, mi- 
wister, tO be Rector of the University 
| Vrotessor Of Theology, and Mr Pa- 
Sands, Primar of the Philosophy 
Cubedge; and albeit an eugmentation 
iteie could not be found to Mr Henry 
Charteris above soo libs., there was now 
ee »ynted to Mr Andrew Ramsay 500 
sto Mr Patrick Sands roouo merks, 
with roo lib. for his house-rent, and the 
oon Kegents, Nir Andrew Young, 
Nas Created public Professor of the Na- 
resi icks, and Mr fames Reid, public 
Vrofessor of the Metaphysicks, 250 
being appoynted to either of 
‘sem for their stipends in these facultigs, 
‘esides 250 merks as ordinary Recents. 
the 2 youngest Regents, (Mr James 
Fairly and Mi: William Fing,) had ei- 
ther of them an augmentation of 190 
rks, making them up 150 merks in 
all and to give some satisfaction to Mr 
Henry Charteris, there was a gratuitie 
Uf 2005 merks bestowed upon him tor 
‘is long and faithfull service. Pe go. 


The Philosop! hy taught at this tune 
ins to have consisted entirely in ex- 
Po cunding and commenting upon Axis- 
totle: accordingly, King James, at his 
nen ew with the Professors, said, as 
‘¢ highest compliment which could 
be paid, These men know Aristo 
le’s mind as well as himself did w hile 
¢ lived.” Since we have mentioned 
this Visit, we shall entertain our rea- 


“ers with the author’s acceunt of the 


wilty compliments paid by his Majes- 
ty to the diferent Professors. 

After the disputation, his Majesty 
went to supper, and, after a very little 
time, commanded the Marsters of the 
College of Edinburgh to be brought be- 
fore him. In their presence, he dis- 
coursed very learnedly of atl the pur- 
poses wh: ch had been agitated, ‘ihen 
he fell to speak of the actors. ‘ Me- 
thinks (said he) these gentlemen, by 
their very names, have been destinated 
for the acts which they have had in hand 
to-day. Aden was father of all; and 
very fitiy Adamson had the first part of 
this act. ‘Lhe deiender is justiv called 
Fairly: lis theses bad some fair hes, 
and he sustained therm very fairly, and 
with manv fair lies g.ven to the oppug- 
ners. And why should not Mr Sands 
be the first toenter the sands ;. but now 
I clearly see, that ail sands are not bar- 
ren, for certainly he hath shewn a tertile 
wit, Mr Young is very old in Aristotle. 
Mr Reid needs to be red with blushing 
for his actingto-day. Sir King dispu- 
ted very kingly, and of a kingly pur- 
pose, anent the royal supremacy of rea- 
son over arger and all passions. I am 
so Well satisfied with this dav’s exercise, 
that will be odfather tothe Colledge 
of Edin burgh, and have it calied the 
Colledge of King James; tor after the 
founding of it had been stopped tor sun- 
dry years in my minority, so “en as | 
came to any knowledge, 1 zealously 
held hand to it, and caused it to be es- 
tablished; and although I see manv 
look upon it with an evil eve, vet | 
will bave them to know, that having 
given it this name, L have espoused its 
quarrel.” 

One who stood by, told his Majestic, 
that there was one of the company © 
whome he had taken no notice, Mr <a 
ry Charteris, frineipal of the Colledge 
(who sate upon the Piesident’s right 
hand,) aman of exqunite and univer- 
sal learning, aithough not so torward to 
speak in publick, in so august an as- 
sembly. ‘ Weill,” answered the King, 
“his name agreeth very well to lis na- 
ture, for charters contain much matter, 
yet say nothing, but put great purposes 
in men’s mouths.” 

‘hese who stood by the King’s chair, 
commended his Majestie’s witte allu- 
sions to the actors names; whereupon 
his Maiestv pressed, that the same 

should 
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should be turned in verse, wherein his 
Majesty both delighted much, and had 
an singular faculty. Some of these 
versions, (both in Laglish and Latin 
verses,) Were written by such as he and 
them, and thereatter printed. 


Ata visit which the King paid to 
dinburgh fiticen vears afier, i in LOSS, 
the College busied itself in the erec- 
tion of a magnificent pageant, which 
may give sonie idea of the taste of the 
age. 


The reason of prevention of the diet 
of this solemnity, wus the King’s Ma- 
iesty bemg in the and the sitting 
of the Parliament upon the 1sth day ot 
Juni His Majesty, comeing from 

akeith, by Lastalrig, and the Long 
Gur, about hali-six at night. came to 
the West Port. Upon the south side of 
the port, — 2 pretty: pageant, the 
Graveht of the of Edinbur ph, end 
suburbs g thereto, being 
ceedingly well powrtray ed, was object. 
ed to his Mejesty’s eye ; and a vale be. 
Ing removed, the Nymp the Edina, (ac- 
companied with two other nymphe 
atter a short speech of congratulation 
to lis Highness, delivered the kevs of 
the Citie, to be disposed of at his plea- 
sure. After this his Majesty entering 
the port at the Grassmarket, the Macis. 
trates of the Cite, being richly habi ted, 
give his Majesty t the ‘welcome oif an 
little stage made for the purpose. In 
the strait of the West How was erec- 
ted a stately pageant, arched beneoth 
for passage,) havi inp the country of Ca. 
Tedonia, or according to the 
vid topographic. wih-exceilent artilice 
Fthe pageant the Lady 
Caledonia, in ancient, but rich habit, de- 


represented : ot 
livered an con torie ps Pech to his 


Majesty, fali cf pathesical expres IONS. 
Upon the west wall of the ‘Pelbooth, 
(where now the Goldsmiths’ shons do 


stand,) there stood en vast pac 
ched above, hay meyon an lore e map the 
pPourtraites of ron tains > 

In the cavitie cf thea 


represented bring ging up Fergus the 
iesty a ve y grave speech, containing 


of Sec nd. 
rch, Ne rCUry Was 
Virst Lone of Scou: ind, in ap ce 
bien! bebrte 3; who ce livered to his 
MaDy Precieus alvices te lis Royal cuc- 
cessor, 


eant, ar- 


Nia 
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At the Tron, from the middle of 
Way southward, 


the 
the Mount 
Was reared up in a vast frame of 
the sunertice re presenting all th 
ties of rocks and Vegeta! es, Wh 
to be seen on mountai 5 Upon tic 
middle betwixt the two tOps Was erec. 


tin | 
C Varie. 


iC are 


ed an pyramide of Great height, wx 
ai elobe nt lass on the top 1} 
out of the cavity hereot did spring ot 
a source of clear wa: er, represent 
Hippocrene. In the belly of th § mou 
tain sat a considerable number of cuir. 
istersofchoise singing vioces,an org 
also, with some other wh 
at the King’s approaching, in a sweet 
harmony, emodul. ted an plea: ant 
composed for the purpose, ca.lea 
don: Onthe toreside of ihe mour. 
tain, looking to the north, sat Apo 
and the Nine Muses, halited conve. 
niently. ‘lhe song Leing ended, Apolo 
uttered a panegynic to the King’s Me. 
jestv, and at the closeing thereot de 
vered to him an book of panegyrichs, 
and other peems, composed by the Un- 
versity. ‘hence he removed to the 
streight of the Netherbow, where there 
was erected a stately arch, representing 
so much of the heav eniy ¢ constellat ions 
and planetary influences as could con- 
venientiy be applied to the purpose; 
and from oif this pageant the seve? 
planets, (one alter another,) delivered 
acclamatory and congratulatory spect 
es, with pithy sentences, agreeing @ 


weil to the purpose as to the ae 
I 


This exhibition is said to have bees 
accompanied by scme san gu nary pre: 
liminarics, which may give an idea c! 
the state of academical manners. 


. 


Tn the morning, when the _ 
were conyeened in the lower 
hall of the Co: ledge, to hesanipd 
particular directions, the Primar 
rest who were to put them ft 
which they were to act, 
the room, the first and last spee che 
line bv the ears, did so teat and «i 
on another's feces, that neither 
could be discerned 5 which 
all prooabillty to mmaried 
k 
sovera gn vertue, bound up Kept 


snnomted therewith, ar 
close: So that tke King’s 
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+) be much later than was expected, no 
inthe time of acting thei 
vats appeared their faces. 


It is said, in 15625, the number of 


students, many years, exceeded sixteen 
score, or 320. 

Suict examinations appear to have 
heen made at the close of every ses- 
jon, and a curtous custom, called eis 
lition, early prevailed. Of this, the 
flowing account Is given : 


The Piincipal, Knowing that every 
one hath reported testimonies of all due- 
ye taketh report of the 5 Regents 
of every ones Carriage and abiitte in 
pirticular, and according to their deser- 
ViNngs, their names, being dis- 
taguished im certain ranks accordiwygly 
us thes. are judged of more or lesse 
worth some being exortes before all 
the circles; some in the first circle ; 
some annexed thereto 3 some in the se. 
cond circle; the remainder in a line, 
whose names are thought fittest to be 
‘pared in publick calling upon them. 
lhe primitive custom was, that imme- 
Giately before the act of graduation in 
the public assembly of the University, 
the Candidates were, by publick name- 
ingot them, called in according to these 
aistinet ranks, to an eminent place be 
lure the Principal, from whom they re- 
ved the degree by solemne ceremonie. 
verse of good note, thereatter, being 
satis hed with so public notice of their 
cilldrens weakness procured the laying 
Wie of the circulatien, trom the vear 
651 to the year 1643, at which time it 
Nas revived in part, the candidates be- 
ag ealled in according to the ranks a- 
hove n med, the night before the so- 
disputation, in the higher hall, 
only IN presence of the Town Counc ily 
wh Ministers and Maisters of the Col- 
“ge. Phe public disputation wont to 
ected ia the kirk called the Trinity 
tdge Lhereatter inthe Gray friars 
id of late, since the 1633 year of God, 
nthe lower great ball of tie Colledge; 
1655, in the Lady Yesver’ 
\UK, and always since either in the 


beat hail or in the said kirk. P. 60. 


_ A pretty long biographical notice 
is given of Mr Rollock, the first Prin- 
cj al, and shorter notices of several 


“her eininent persons belonging to 


the College. But for this, as well as 
other interesung amiatter, our limits 
make it necessary tu refer to the work 
itself, 


Il. The Grave, a Poems; by Robert 
Riatr: Illustrated by ‘Twelve En- 
eravings, from Orivinal Designs, by 
W illiain Blake; engraved by -Schia- 
vonctiu. to. iYs. boards. 


HO” this work, strictly speak- 

ing, belongs rather to the fine 
aris, than to literature, yet as it 1s em- 
ployed to Hlustrate one of the most 
admired of our Scottish poems, and, 
from its peculiar nature, vl drawn a 
considerable share of inierest, we 
think a short notice cannot be judged 
supertiuous. We do net recollect to 
have any where seen so much genius 
uniied with so much eccentricity. 
The author shews a turn 
of mind eltogeth er his own. A 9s0- 
lena and mystic character, a habit of 
mind continually dwelling upon the 
abodes of death and the invisible 
world, an intimate familiarity with 
those ideas, which, to common minds, 
appear the most disiant and visionary, 
appear Lo fit him peculiarly for the sin- 
gular task he has here undertaken ; and 
have enabled him to produce a walle 
altogether wntque, and posse essing high 
Claims to admiration. ‘The strength 
of the expression, and the lively re- 


‘presentation of the different attitudes, 


have perhaps seldom been equalled. 
‘The accuracy of the desiza, the faith- 

ful representation of the differ ent parts 
of the human fo: m, ace ording to the 
various postures in) which they are 
placed, are also, we understand, high- 
ly admired by connoisseurs. The 
subject is awful, yet attractive 5 it ts 
one in which all feel a 
terest; and though man be a being 
naturally so bent on ple isure, there 
is yeta region ot my stic glooin, thro’ 
which, in other moments he delights 


to expauiate, 
There 
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Vhere is just one circumstance, 
which runs through many of these 
pieces, and which we cannot quite go 
along with ; this is the representation 
ef the soul in a bodily form. Such 
un idea we think is greatly too bold ; 
nor is there any thing in the manner 
which can atone for the defect in the 
original conception. We could con- 
ceive that by representing only those 
parts of the body in which the soul 
speaks, as it were, and by giving to 
these a certain degree of faintness and 
exility, something might be produced, 
approaching to our idea of an incor- 
poreal substance. But nothing can 
be more remote from such an idea, 
than the round, entire, and thriving 
ficures, by which it is here represent- 
ed. It would even have been toler- 


able had the soul been introduced. 


by itself, without its bodily compa- 
nion, for this the mind might have 
conceived by a single effort; instzad 
of which they are invariably introdu- 
ced together; and the body being 
generally worn down by disease, the 
soul exhibits often a much more bulky 
and corpulent appearance. 

The following are those which ap- 
pear to us peculiarly striking and 
beautiful: “ ‘The meeting of a fami- 
ly in heaven—the death of the strong 
wicked man—the descent of man in- 
to the vale of death—the soul explo- 
ring the recesses of the grave—the 
death of the good old man.” ‘The 
day of judgement” displays great 
powers, but the multitude and varicty 
of figures on so small a space produce 
a degree of confusion, ‘The “ re- 
union of ihe soul and body ;” and 
“* the soul hovering over the body re- 
Inetantly parting with lif,” do not, 
for a reason above illustrated, please 
in proportion to the genius displaved 
inthem., There are also—Chirist de- 
scending into the Grave—The Coun- 
sellor, King, Warrior, Mother, and 
Child, in the tomb,—and door. 

Upon the whole, we think this a 
work which can be contemplated by 


New Works published in Edinbure!: 


oe 
no artist, or man of taste, withow «6. 
treme interest. We ce glad to s.- 
that the list of subscribers is numer... 
and respectable, tho’ we observe 
mortification that, of these, Edinbury) 
has furnished a very s.uall proporiiv: 
indeed. 


New Works frubits hed in Edinburch, 


M Enos of Robert Cary, Earl of 


Monmouth, written by 
Published from an original MS. in th: 
custody of the Earl of Corke ani 
Orrery. ‘To which are added Fray. 


menta Regalia; being a History o 


Queen Elizabeth’s favourites, By Sir 
Robert Naunton. With explanatury 
Annotations. Svo, 10s. Ud. royal 
paper 1/, Ss. 
The Plough - Wright’s Assistant: 
or a Practical ‘Treatise on various im- 
plements employed in Agriculture. 
Illustrated by Sixteen 
By Andrew Gray, Author o the Lv 
perienced Millwright. 8vo. 16s. 
Cases of Diabetes, Consumptior, 
&c. With Observations on the Hb 
tory and ‘Treatment of Dinas» 
general. By Robert Watt, Meme 
of the Faculty of Physicians, and Su! 
Glasgow. 8vo. 
the Art of Weaving. By 
can, Inventor of the Patent ay 
Machinery; Pari Il. illustrat 
seven elegant engravings. aa 
A Treatise on Scrotula. 
Russel, Fellow of the Royal rte! 
of Surgeons, and Professor 0 
Surgery in ihe University © 
burgh. 8vo. 5s. 


A Sermon preached in the Epis’ 


yember 


al Chapel, Cowgate, 0 iv 
1206, "day after the 
Sir William Forbes of Pits f ons 


By Archibald L.L. 
Svo. Is. 4to. 2s. 

“The History of the Unie 
Thomas Craufurd, A.V Mi 
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Mathematics in the College of Edin- 
burgh in the year 1646, Svo. 7s. 6d. 


Scottish Literary Intelligence. 


“HE important memoirs of Sir 
Ralph Sadler will appear in a few 
days. 

Sir John Carr’s Tour in Scotland, 
is announced for publication in No- 
vember. 

Mr John Roberton, Surgeon, has 
inthe press a Treatise on Medical 
Police, and on Diet, Regimen, &c. 

Mr John Murdoch, the early in- 
structor of Burns, has nearly complet- 
ed a work which he intends to publish 
by subscription, to be entitled, the 
Dictionary of Distinctions, which is 
to consist of three alphabets, contains 
ing, 1. Words the same in sound, but 
of different spelling and signification ; 
with which are classed, such as have 
any similarity of sound. 2. Werds 
that vary in pronunciation and mean. 
ing, as accentuated or connected.— 
3. The changes in sound and sense pro- 
duced by the addition of the letter e. 
The shades of difference being point- 
ed out and noted as in Mr Walker’s 
dictionary. ‘The utility of such a 
Work, in preventing errors in speak- 
lig and writing, is sufficiently evident. 

Mrs Grant, author of Letters from 
the Mountains, is preparing for the 
press, Memoirs of Mrs Cuyler. 


Literary Intelligence, and 
FoREIGN. 


r is well known that Mr Robert 
~ Kerr Porter, respected Ly the pub 
lic tor his superior genius as an histori. 
cal painter, went to Russia a tew vears 
ago with the best mtroductions. The 
War compelled him to return, and he 
as brought to England a collection of 
drawings representing the costume and 
Manners of Russia and Sweden, and a 
Journal of his Travels into remote parts 

Nov. 1808, 


6 


of the Kussian empire. Altogether, the 
work will form the best modern ac- 
count of Russia that has been published, 
and the most interesting and elegant 
book ef travels that has appeared tor se- 
veral years. 

The Board of Agriculture proceed in 
their grand design of completing the 
County Reports, a work which will be- 
speak the magnificent character of the 
present age. ‘Thirty counties are now 
published, and less than as many more 
will perfect our knowledge of the whole 
island. Berkshire, Leicestershire, Ox- 
tordshire, and Derbyshire, are all in the 
press, and will appear before Christmas. 
We are happy to say that the encou- 
ragement of the public Keeps pace with 
the importance of the work, and the en- 
tire series are now to be found in every 
public and private library. But what 
is of more consequence to the agricul- 
tural interests of the empire, the intel- 
ligent land-owners and practical farmers 
are every where emulous to possess one 
or more of these volumes; and country 
gentlemen in general are possessed of 
the entire series, 

The Chevalier de Boisgelin, author of 
the History of Malta, will speedily 
publish, in a quarto volume, embellished 
with thirteen views, ‘Travels in the 
North of Europe, or a Journal of a 
Voyage down the Elbe trom Dresden 
to Hambuigh, and ‘Travels through 
Denmark and Sweden. 

A Novel, entitled Faulconbridge, or 
a Devonshire Story, is in the press, 
from the pen of Mrs Hanway, to whora 
the world is indebted for Elinor. and 
Andrew Stuart. Mrs Hanwavy, brings 
her knowiedge of society and her hu- 
mourous severity in the proper period 
to rescue satire trom the obloquy 
which the writers of personal scandal 
have brought upen it. 

A periodical republicationts announ- 
ced, o§ that highly curious work the 
Harleian Miscetlany; which it wiil be 
recollected consists of a collection of 
scarce, Curious,and entertain'ng pamph- 
lets and tragts, as well in manuseript as 
in print, found in the library of the first 
Earl of Oxford, interspersed with notes, 
historical, political, and critical. 

A new edition is in the press of 
Quarles’s Meditations, calle d Judgement 
ana Mercy for atilicted Souls. It will 
be a reprint oJ the first editson of 1646, 
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With the errors of the press corrected. 
‘The introductory part will contain a 
Life of Quarles, by his widow Ursula; 
testimonies of his character and talents, 
with specimens of his poetry and prose. 
The whole will form a handsome crown 
octavo volume ; to which will be affix- 
ed a beautiful engraving of the author’s 
head, from the original by Marshal. 
The Rev. Stephen Weston has near- 
ly prepared for publication the Morn- 
ing and Evening Lessons, appointed for 
all the Sundays throughout the year for 
Christmas and Good Friday 3 the whole 
illustrated by Commentaries and short 
notes, with an Index, in which what- 
ever may stop a learned or unlearned 
reader, is explained. ‘lo each of the 
books of the Old and New ‘Testament, 
an historical introduction is prefixed, 
and analytical contents to the chapters. 
-—The work intended as a Companion 
to the Common Prayer-book of the 
church of England, will be neatly print- 
ed in a size adapted to the pocket. 
The following books were published 
at Cambridge in 1807 and 1808.—Eu. 
ripides Tiroades, corrected pattly from 
manuscripts, and partly by conjectural 
criticism, by Mr Burges, of ‘Trinity 
college; a third volume of a System of 
Astronomy, by Mr Vince, Plumian pro- 
fessor of astronomyand experimental phi- 


losophy ; the fifth edition of an Analysis” 


of the Greek Metres, by Dr Seale: a 
Confutation of Atheism, from the Laws 
and Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies, 
by Professor Vince : a splendid volume 
of Travels in Magna Greccia, with en. 
geavings, by Mr Wilkins, relating prin- 
cipally to architecture: a translation 
into blank verse of Lycophron’s Cas- 
sandra, by the late Lord Royston: a 
‘Treatise on an Error in Euclid, by Mr 
Sax, of Trinity-college: besides a few 
prize-essays and single sermons, ‘There 
are several learned works, classical, e- 
tymological, and mathematical, now in 
the press; some in great forwardness. 
‘Phe following will be published carly 
in the winter: A Descriptive Cuata- 
logue of the Oriental Library of the late 
‘Tippoo Sultan, of Mysore, with an Ap- 
pendix, containing specimens of the 
most interesting woiks, by Major Stew- 
art, Persian professor at the East India 
college, Hertford: the Choruses of As- 
chylus’s Plays, intended to be explana- 
tory of the Greek Metres, by Dr Gharles 
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Burney: and an Etymologic 
by the Rev. Walrer Whiter tne 
of Clare Hall. The University has 
purchased of the son of Hoogeven the 
following work, which, though printee, 
is not yet published Henrici Hooge. 
ven Opus Posthumum, exhibens Do. 
thonarium analogicum Lingue Grace, 
cum Auctoris Vita ab ipso conscripta ; 
to which is subjoined, Philippi Cattiey 
Gazophyacium Griecorum, seu Metho. 
dus Admirabiiis ad insignem brevi com. 
parandom Verborum Copiam, cum Auc- 
tario Frid, Ludov. Abresch.” Hoogeven 
was the author of the well - known 
work, entitled, Doctrina Particularum 
Lingucve Grivcie. It is also understood 
that Dr Clarke, lite fellow of Jesus 
colleg*, who has already favoured the 
public with an account of the colossa! 
statue of Ceres, has in the press a des. 
cription of the other marbles, which he 
brought into this country, together with 
his travels. “Lhe plan of printing by 
stereotype plates was adopted by this 
University as early as 1805, Many beau- 
tiful editions of Bibles and Prayer. 
books have accordingly been published, 
in English and Welch, the plates both 
having been cast in a foundry erected 
by the University for the purpose. 
The Editor of Letters of a Gener! 
Officer to his Son, on entering the Ar- 
my, published under the title of th 
Military Mentor, is preparing for publi 
cation three volumes of Essays on the 
Art of War, and on Modem Military 
‘Tactics. 
Dr Carey is preparing to publish 
the use of his private pupils, and 0 
schools, a Familiar English Gress, 
intended as an easy introduction to the 
more difficult grammars, and calculate 
to facilitate the business of English pi 
sodv and versification. 
A new edition, with additions, of 
Dialogues on Chemistry, by — 
J. Joyce, is nearly ready for pur 
tion. der Walker 
Mr Aiexan 
physiology, &c. has issued 
of a new quarterly work, to on, Of 
the Archives of Universal scien os 
Mr Walker's qualiications of bi 
no doubt. ‘The grand al 
wotk will be, by giving 8 
those subjects which ot 
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not embrace ; to exhibit, either in va- 
luable original comniunications, or in 
critical analyses of every work contain- 
ing new and important observations, the 
progress which all the sciences and arts 
are every day making throughout the 
world; and further, also, by assigning, 
to each discovery, its place in a natural 
arrangement, to appreciate its value, and 
point out its influence upon the sciences, 
aad its application to the arts. 

Anew Novel, the scene of which is 
laid 1a Greece, will shortly appear from 
the pen of Miss Owenson. 

The author of the Age of Frivolity, 
hasin the press a small volume of Poems, 
consisting of Sonnets, Tales, and cha- 
Tacteristic pieces. 

A general meeting of the Society for 
the Encouragement of national Indus- 
try, at which M, Chaptal presided, was 
held on the 24th of August, for the pur- 
pese of adjudging the prizes offered for 
the present year, and determining the 
subjects to be proposed for the ensuing. 
A prize of 3,000 france for a loom for 
weaving all kinds of gold and silver 
stufls, was adjudged to M. Jaquard, an 
artist of Lyons; to whom the Emperor 
has also granted a premium of 50 francs 
jor each of these looms, with which he 
shall supply manufacturers. He has al- 
ready received fifty-one of these pre- 
miums. Among the other prizes, were: 
one of 6co francs for improvements in 
combs for wool, and another of 500 tor 
a1 improved method of constructing 
brick tile,and lime-kilns, ‘The society 
Voted its thanks to M. Gille, type foun- 
der and printer at Paris, for having sti- 
mulated the industry of several engra- 
Vers on wood, who had executed under 
his direction, a great number of works 
of that kind ; to M. Reynouard, printer 
aud bookseller; and M. Peyrard, pro- 
fessor of astronomy and mathematics, at 
the Bonaparte Lyceum, for having se- 
conded the views of the society, by pla- 
Cling wood cuts, the one in his edition 
of * Morceaux choisis de Buffon,’ and the 
other in his translation ef the Works of 
Archimedes. The prizes proposed for 
the year 1809, are as follow :—For ma- 
chinery for combing wool, 1500 francs. 
—For machinery for carding and spin- 
hing thread, 1500 francs.—For machi- 
Nery for carding and spinning silk 
‘309 francs—For the discovery of a 


method of printing copperplate engrav- 
ings, In a permanent manner on stutls, 
1200 francs.—lTor the manufacture ot 
Cinnabar, 1200 francs.—For the encou- 
ragement of stroke engraving, 2000 
francs,—For the manufacture of utensils 
of metal, covered with a cheap enamel, 
1000 francs.—For the sizing of paper, 
6000 francs.—The prizes, the decision 
of which is deferred to the year 1S10, 
are The prize of 3000 franes tor 
the manufacture of iron and steel wire, 
fit for making needles, and cards for 
cotton ana wool, 2. ‘That of roco for 
determining the produce of the distulla- 
tion of wood, 3. That of 3000 for the 
best mode of constructing lime, tile, aad 
brick-kilns, besides two interior pre- 
miums of soo and 300 francs for the 
same purpose. ‘wo new prizes were 
proposed, namely, one of 6000 francs 
for the discovery of a process, for com- 
municating with madder to wool the 
beautiful red colour of Adrianople cot- 
ton; and the other of 200 for the per- 
son who shall exhibit a bureau made en- 
tirely of the wood of trees indigenous 
or naturalized in France. 

A translation of the Rev. J. Gordon's 
History of Ireland, has just appeared at 
Paris in 3 vols. Svo, 

M. Gregoire, formerly bishop of Blo- 
is, has recently published a work enti- 
tled ‘ De la Litterature des Negres,’ be- 
ing an examination of the intellectual 
faculties, moral qualities, and literature 
of the Negroes; to which are annexed 
notices, eelative to the lives and works 
of such negroes as have distinguished 
themselves in the sciences, literature, 
and the arts. | 

Mr EK. A. Kendal has in the press, 
Travels in Lower and Upper Canada. 
The work, which will be illustrated 
with plates, is expected to furm one vo- 
lume quarto, and will be published in 
England about the time of its appear- 
ance in America. 

‘There is also in the press at New 
York, the Natural, Civil, and Political 
History of Chili, translated from the f- 
talian of Abbe Molina, wath notes from 
the Spanish and French versions, and a 
copious appendix, consisting of a tran- 
slation into English heroic verse, of the 
most striking and interesting passages in 
the celebrated Spanish epic poem “ ‘I'he 


Axaucano,” by Don Alonzo 
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It will form two octavo volumes, illus. 
trated with a map of the country.— 
This work has obtained high reputation. 
The author, a native of Chili, and for a 
Jong time resident in that country, is 
eminently distinguished as a writer, and 
a natural philosopher. Whether consi. 
dered in relation to its natural produc- 
tions, or its civil and military transac- 
tions, Chili affords an interesting subject 
for the historian. Blessed with a most 
salubrious and delightful climate, with 
a soil wonderfully’ fertile, and adapted 
to the productions of almost every 
country, rich in mines of gold and sil- 
ver, it offers to the naturalist a wide 
field of curious research. To the moral 
philosopher it also furnishes a subject 
still more interesting from the character 
of its original inhabitants, the brave and 
hardy Araucanians. ‘Tieir gallant and 
successful resistance to the best disci- 
plined troops of Spain, then in the me- 
ridian of her military glory, and their 
firm support of their national indepen. 
dence, exhibit 2 picture novel, highly 
impressive, and strongly contrasted with 
that of the other American nations. This 
work will also be reprinted in England. 

The French Board of Longitude, 
having appointed a committee of its 
members, to examine and calculate, with 
the greatest care, the observations rela- 
tive to the continuation of the meridian 
in Spain, as far as the Balearic isles, 
they have delivered in a report contain- 
ing the results of their labours, 

The new measurement reaches from 
Fort Montjuy, at Barcelona, to the 
small island of Formentera, in the Medi- 
terranean. The extent ofthe arc in the 
direction of the meridian, from the sig- 
nal. post of Matas to that of Formentera, 
is 315,552metres. Asthe whole of it is 
on the sea, it was measured by a series 
of triangles along the coast of Spain, 
from Barcelona to the kingdom of Va- 
Jencia, and joining the coast of Valencia 
to the islands by an immense triangle, 
one of the sides of which 1s more than 
160,coo metres (or 82,555 toises) in 
Jength. At such distances day signals 
would have been invisible ; they there- 
fore had recourse to night-signals for- 
med by reflecting lamps, with a current 
of air, which were kept lighted at the 
different stations from sun set to sun 
rises The angles were measured with 
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a large repeating circle of the workman. 
ship of Lenoir, adding every practca 
ble kind of verification. The triangu. 
lation was begun in the winter of 106; 
that being the only season of the year 
when the weather is sufficiently clear 
for the observing of large triangles,— 
At the close of the summer of 1807 all 
the geodetic operations were finished, 
The latitude of Formentera, the south. 
€rnmost point of the arc, was ascertain. 
ed that winter by means of 2,<58 obser. 
vations of the polar star, in which they 
used one of Fortin’s repeating circles 
with 2 fixed level. The greatest devia- 
tion of the partial series, from the mean 
ofthe whole, is four sexagesima! seconds; 
and this happens only twice in a con 
trary direction. In all the other series 
the extreme aberration is two seconds, 
These deviations are the same that Brad- 
ley found in his researches on the mu- 
tation, in making observations near the 
zenith with large sectors, They seem 
to be owing to the variety of refractions 
produced by the changing forms of the 
layers of clouds. But from theirsm2!- 
ness we may confidently conclude, that 
the latitude laid down from a mean of al 
the observations is exact. 
This latitude in decimal 
degrees, or in grades, is 42,9617) 
‘That of Dunkirk, observ- 
ed by Delambre, and laid 
down only from the observa- 
tions of the polar star, is - 56,760632 
Difference, or arc of the 
meridian between Dunkirk 
and Fermentera 13.744875 
From the results stated in this report 
it appears, that the new measurement 
of the meridian in Spain confirms a 
gives additional certainty to the 7 
by rendering it almost indepen a 
the flattening of the earth. ae 
ing joined to the meridian why 
presents an arc of nearly 14 
ing at an equal distance from sae 
tor and the pole; and in the apr 
points of which the latitudes, ' aie 
muths, and the variations of gr = 
have been observed ; and which, om 
count of its length, its situation, an 
exactness of the means emploved, 
be justly pronounced the ped ce 
operation of the kind that ever 
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LINES, 


Written beneath the Brow of ARTHUR'S 
SEAT. 


FRIEND to the man whom melancholy 
marks 
For that lone path which few are found to 
trace, 
But few to relish, save the chosen band, 
Whom Genius fires with pure extatic flame, 
And far above th’ ignoble crowd exalts, 
Nature, all pow'rful nature, be my theme ! 
rhy beauties ever shall be deeply fel, 
Whilst, nobly great, the philosophic mind, 
Of contemplation, high prerogative ! 
Shall well distinguish man; to him alone 
Fair reison mamifests a hand divine ; 
Yhrough all thy works shall captivating 
charms 
More justly exercise the nobler gift ? 
Can man more justly feel th’ expansive 
_ glow, 
And own the rising transport? happy cause ! 
And shall th’ enraptur’d mind forbear to 
dwell 
On ~~ where every landscape can dis- 
close 
A thousand beauties to demand its praise ? 
Ye verdant fields, ye lov'd, though distant 
Spires ; 
Learning, thy favor’d seat! ye sylvan glades, 
Where first in pensive mood I lov'd to sing 
he he joys ye gave, to recollection dear! 
Still fondly cherish’d inthe frequent thought 
Of many grateful sons, fresh on the mind— 
Reverting oft. breathe in my humble lay, 
Again direct my thought to mark the 
Scenes 
Which, to the painter, give conception bold, 
And contemplation to the peaceful sage ; 
tre nature's deep explorer loves to rove, 
wrapt, where the rude mirth 
happy swains imparts a gladness round. 


Fir'd at the warm reanimating thought, 
I feel the vigor new with fancy’s pow’r 
— i each vein, and, firing every sense, 
—— to rapture, harmony, and love ! 
: — or base is that unfeeling mind, 
unenvied parent of no generous thought, 
_Prey to every ill, empois'ning life, 
tre eye ne’er beam'd in virtue’s ardent 
wh cause, 
devotion purer never warm’d, 
: “wt e gifts profuse of bounteous heav'n 
Pere OS euraptur’d: can no ray serene, 
0 the west a milder glow impart, 


Say, go toil for wealth, untaught to 
eel, 

The gen'rous glow that nobler scenes in- 
vite, 

Could not the solemn stillness far diffus’d, 

‘That floats the tresses of the ev’ning hour, 

Mould to the plastic feeling every heart : 

Has not the rustic lay, amid the hills, 

Resounding, soften'd from the placid vale, 

Breath'd purer balsam to the wounded 
mind 

Than wealth can give? say, has no happier 
time, 

Sen smiling thro’ the shepherd's 
ot, 

Some faint rude outline of a better scheme 

Display'’d, though undefin’d, some purer 
thought, 

Some plan, though strange, to virtue near 
allied. 

"Tis hence the deep - drawn inspiration 
springs, 

Of heav'nly love, and hence the great re- 
solve, 

The plans of better life, the fervid thought 

For patriot argument, the dewy tear 

Of pitying zeal, compassion’s tender love! 

Whate’er adorns, improves, or heightens 
life, 

Is to the rural solitude well known. 


Quick in the sense of right, the hate of 
wrong, 

Prompt to forgive, 'twas here the good man 
drew 

The sacred duties of a christian life. 

Qn reason’s canvas, here he oft would trace 

‘The varied tint of rosy-finger’d morn, 

As on the christian rising ; then, afar, 

To all the majesty of day arose 

The grateful thought:--and thus the picture 
glow'd, 

Till, as conception more sublimely bent, 

Would cast a rapid thought, and fervent 
gaze 


At brighter beams, as if a lustre shed 


Of more than mortal seeming, born of peace, 

Had glanc’d on earth, and ised the high 
design, 

Eugenio was a solitary man! 

Ye Groves, that to my aching sight more 
dear arise, 

Thou Sun, that rul’st by day, and thou pale 
Moon, 

Displaying nightly wonders without end, 

‘To thee I yield my renovated praise, 


To thee the pious accents shall belong! 
Taught 
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‘Taught by his word new wonders to dis- 
cern, 

And look beyond these floating realms of 
light 

To Hi abe gave you light! 

Yon peaceful shade deserves no humble 
name. 

Mark, is no friend of meditation there, 

No still and solemn voice which points the 
glade, 

Devotion’s monitor? no tow’ring height, 

Conception’s grand designer ?—every plant 

Speaks awful truth in pst nature’s page. 

Xach sylvan aspect bids the mind explore, 

‘The vista opens to another sky. 


But man, for worldly use, shal] leave the 
grove, 

And stretch the hand of labour, prone to 
seek 

Another’s woes, and shew the gen’ral good ; 

Nor shall thy tow’rs, Edina, vainly warm 

The gen’rous heart, for, long as impulse 
true 

Untaught by prejudice to yield, can boast 

The judgement free, thy gifts shall ever 
live 

Dear to remembrance ; as thy patient sons 

Draw science from her gay abode, and scan 

The simple wildness of the Border Lay. 

Obscure, unhonor’d, yet I love thee still, 

Hence shall the poet’s genius warm arise, 

And reason, borrowing manlier beams from 
thee, 

Assume a bolder flight ; affirming truth, 

The love of social order shall inspire 

With purer ecstacy, the hallow’d theme, 

When, nature’s truth in admiration mark’d, 

Claims from the philosophic eye its gaze. 

Hence, taught by many a bard of old to 
soar, 

And spread afar where realms of bliss in- 
vite, 

Gay fancy blending with her pinion wing, 

A varied plumage shall her — display, 

Whilst heav’n-born gratitude, with firmer 
step, 

Shall bend his musing course to nobler 
souls, 

By memory more pleasing, friendship’s zeal. 

Shall unreserved and unsuspecting yield 

The ~are scope ; while sympathy shall 
glow, 

For ever ready in the cause oppress’d, 

And ever open to the claims of men 

Itself the essence of our human kind. 


Thrice happy, whom the world’s commu- 
nion gives 

No rude collision from the turbid crowd, 

But warm’d, as is the fertile pasture wide, 

By yon meridian sun that dawns on man, 

here shall the gifts of finer feeling prove 

Blest prelude, to that state ye best can prize, 


Poetry. 


Who in the umbrageous solitude retir'd, 


a i 
Can look from nature S$ Works to nature 


Gop. 
London, 
10th Sept. 1808. 
SONG, 
For the Pentusuire Florist and Vegetahe 
Society. 


(Tune—Woo'd and Married an’ «’.) 


LANG syne, whan sweet Perth was a 
meadow, 


And Bertha * near Almond did stand, 
Then farmin’ was ta’en little heed 0’, 
They ken’d na the worth o’ the land; 
Our auld fashion’d fathers they tell us, 
They had but sma’ pieces ot till'd; 
The maist o’t was mountains and vallies, 
Save maybe a handie bit field. 
Bogs, an’ bushes, an’ a’; 
Haughs, an’ meadows, an’ a’; 


Their gaits, an’ their sheep, au’ ther 


cattle, 
Wild staggies, wild fillies, an’ a. 


The tenants ©’ sic sober mailens _ 
Could pay little rent to their lairds; 
The gentry thought then birkin palins 
Did brawly around their kail yard. 
Brick dikes war na then i’ the fashion; 
Hot- houses they had nane 
There grew ne’er a fruit i’ the nation, 
That wantit the help o' 2 wa 
Grozzers, an’ rizzers, an a5 
Bram'les, blaeberries, an’ 
Content wi’ the growth the san 
Our daddies were couthie an’ brv. 


Sin’ bonny Miss Science (they «ad her) 
Cam’ hither this kintry to view, 
An’ said she wad stay, if they bade her, 
In Perth, wi’ the lads 0° the biney 
Pomona an’ Flora gat — 
An’ soon cam a visit to pays 
An’ mony fair badie they've brough Us 
To busk the sweet banks 0 the ay. 
Melons, pine apples, 4 
Geranums, carnations, am 35 
We'll nurse them wi’ care # 
kindness, 
Then wha can e’er wyle them aw 


* now, since Pontona an’ Flora 
in the banks the 
We'll cultivate a’ their sweet ™ “ 

Sae far’s they may fa 
We'll shade them in sultry hot ¥ pons 
We'll fend them frae frost een 

Syne feast on the fruits © the 
Tho’ Boreas, in winter, MY or 


— 
* Bertha, the original name of 
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Poetry. 


Orchards, an’ gardens, an’ a’; 
Forcin’, an’ framin’, an’ a’; 

We'll rival the lads about Lon’on 
Wi’ Flora, Pomona, an’ a’. 


The noblest an’ best o’ our country, 
Admirin’ our progress and plan, 
Have tender’d such proofs o’ their bounty 
As merit eur thanks to a man; 
‘Then joyfully drink to their honours, 
Sure nane o” us here can do less, 
Sue lang’s we ha’e them for our donors 
We weel may depend on success. 
Nobles, an’ gentry, an’ a’; 
Magistrates, merchants, an’ a’; 
Sae lang as we prove oursels wordy, 
Their favours theyll never with- 
draw. 


Now fill up a glass to each Briton, 
To Ning an’ to kintry ay true, 
An’ friendship an’ love to each meetin’ 
Held here by the dads 0° the blue. 
Jet Statesmen attend to their station, 
_ We envy them not o’ their powers, 
lis theirs to be ruling the nation, 
‘Tis our's to be tendin’ our flowers, 
Roses, an’ lillies, an’ a’; 
Daisies, an’ violets, an’ a’; 
-Sae what a profusion o’ beauty 
An’ sweetness a garden can shaw. 


Now drink to our army an’ navy, 
Success baith by land an’ by sea; 
Likewise to our commerce and craftsmen, 
With artists of every degree. 
Look round you, an’ see how they're thri- 
vin’ 
As weel as the spade an’ the plough ; 
Uheir Progress is past my descrivin’, 

In justice to gi’e them their due. 
Farmin’, an’ fencin’, an’ a’; 
Ploughin’, an’ plantin’, an’ a’; 
Beha’d how our kintry’s improvin’, 
An" poverty wearin’ awa’. 


INSCRIPTION ON NELSON. 


THis fabric, sacred to a nation’s tears, 
Vo Netson's deathless name his coun- 
try rears, 
on frail stone his victories to record; 
Bae a vain praise his merits to reward ; 
With, they can,—their gratitude to shew, 
‘1 honours, such as mortals can bestow, 
-ong as one son of Britain shall survive, 
faved on his heart shall Nexson’s memo- 
P; ry live! 
Pepsi heaven, and bountiful as brave, 
hay his joy to conquer than to save; 
* 20D alone his virtues could repay, 
nd rais'd the hero to immortal day. 
fa ye, brave Sarcons, Britain's noble 
bands, 
boast and bulwark of these sea-girt 
lands: 
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Lords of the main, in triumph as ye ride, 

Be Netson's fame your glory and your — 
guide, 

A life, a death like his, your envied doom, 

And all - Empire weeping o'er your 
tomb. 


THE BEF. 
Mr Fditer, 

(Guessing that you are an admirer of what. 
ever is curious of its kind, | make no 
apology for sending you the following 
strange production. It is entitled, “ The 
Happy Muse,” and was written and pub- 
lished about 1766, by one Robert An- 
drews. Lam, 

Your most humble servant, 
GLoTiANuUs, 


How happy, see the bee: 
Wide her empire ' taste refin’d! 
Free thro’ untorbidden sweets, 

How ranges melodious and gay ' 


In am’rous serenade, 
Dancing round the blushing flower, 
Looks, admires, enflam’d alights, 

Embracing its spirit imbibes. 


Yer happier the muse 
Gay Anacreon diverts, 
‘Tender Vheocrite dissolves, 
And, Pindar ! thy numbers intrance. 


How happy, thro’ the scenes, ‘ 
Nature! thou or fancy drew, oT hed 
Springing an intrepid flight, ae 

Still varying at pleasure her strains. 

With thee, oh! might she dwell, ii 


Leisure! in the temple calm! 
Thence wide nature view and sing, 
Till bursting this corporal shel!, 


She spring up yon abodes: 
‘There, with ever-blooming joy, 
Radiant virtue, beauty, truth, 

And friendship angelic unite. 


LINES, 


Addressed by an Officer toa Young Lady in 
Dumfriesshire, who wished to dissuade 
bim fram going to the Last INvIEs. 


N°: Mary ; no, I must mot stay, 

The cruel fates decree, 

That swelling seas, for many a day, 
Shall part my love and me. 


To climes that hail the rising sun 
I go a guest forlorn; 

But soon the destin'd years will run, 
And speed my wish'd return. 


Ard fancy oft shall paint the glade, 
Where first I cold my love; 

The wooded hil!, the deep cascade, 
And Mabie’s spreading grove. 
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And oft New Abbey’s ivy’d tow’rs 
Shall haunt my nightly dream, 

And Mavis Grove’s enchanted bowers, 
And Nith’s romantic stream. 


Sweet fancy thus ‘midst wars alarms 
Shall tenderest joys impart, 

And each lov'd scene shall grave thy charms 
More deeply on my heart. 


For let me wander o’er the ezrth, 
Or let me sail upon the sea, 

ne’er forget thee, lov’d Dulskairth, 
Nor the sweet woods of Goldie Lee. 


To CRAIG-MILLAR CASTLE. 


YE antique tow’rs, ye rusty, mould’ring 
walls, 

Alas! no more the hospitable scene ; 

Long have your venerable arch-roof'd halls 

Been sad and silent, cloth’d in evergreen. 

With jovial mirth no more thou’rt doom’d 
to teem, 

No more shall revelry within thee reign; 

Unless when any thoughtless folk shall 
deem 

It good to visit thee in frolic’s train, 

But to the meditating soul thou e’er 

ee the source of pleasure well re- 

n'd3; 

When such within thy boundaries appear, 

‘Yo feed with calm reflective sweets the 
mind. 

Ah! could I find a cot within thy verge, 

And would the world allow me there to 
dwell ; 

from grovelling objects then I might e- 
merge, 

Of thought sublime the joys I then could tell. 

Unknown to those who live beside thee 
now 

Are such ideas, careless of the theme; 

No heaving sighs assail them as they plow, 

And of thy majesty they never dream. 

To vulgar eyes thou'rt often now disclos’d, 

Who never thiuk, while thro’ thy walls 
they stray, 

What sweet regret, what pleasure thou be- 
stow’ st 

On those who dearly love the plaintive lay. 

Who can behold thy ancient woe-worn face, 

And not recall the times which saw thee 
great ? 

Ah! who can think of these,and fail to trace 

‘The progress to our days, and thy sad fate ! 

For me—enraptur’d, I could sit for ay 

Upon thy ruin'd parapets, and think 

Low scenes of yore have long-since pass’d 
away 5 

And thus absorb’d the cup of fancy drink. 

Borne on her wing, I'd quickly overtake 

Ages, so long elaps’d, now quite forgot : 

My powers of observation would awake, 


‘And mark how various changes round 
were brought: 


Poetry 


Then would picture, 
eve 


The peasants round thy trusty walls would 
meet, 


How passing time they sweetly would de. 
ccive, 

rig’rous youth would try th’ athle- 
tic feat. 

Not only these have seen thy hzppy days, 

But royal pomp beneath thy roof has dwelt: 

When this the pensive soul intent surveys, 

She joy derives which rustics never felt, 

(Methinks I see her at the close of day 

‘Praversing slow thy orchard’s fruit/al 
ground, 

Pensively listening to the roundelay, 

Or viewing nature's charms display'd 
round, 

Whom do I see upon yon lofty tow’r, 

So early risen to meet the rising sun? 

Mary’s self, sweet as the morning flows, 

Contemplating his glorious course begun. 


‘Ah! hapless woman, doom’d ere while, ! 


ween, 

To know the malice of a treacherous friend, 

Oh! could I then have liv’d, and then fore 
seen 

What now I know, and what did then por- 
tend, 

With rapt’rous joy the Queen of Scots I'd 
sav'd 

From clutches of her deep-designing foe, 

A pow’rful sovereign’s rancour would have 
brav'd 

To keep an exil'd sovereign from the blow. 

But not for such as me could this have bees, 

In humble life my present lot is set ; 

And let me not repine, for thus unseen, 

Unknown, I ’scape the miseries of the grevt. 

Had’st thou a lowly shepherd's hut bees 
hight, 

No sad ideas ever had'st thou rais‘d; 

Then might thy mud-built walls, obscure # 
night, 

Have stood unminded, unreproach’d, 

rais’d 

seine these lines, unworthy of thetheme= 

Alas! my muse ill-versed in rueful ay 

With vivid thoughts unable yet to gi" 

But ill the honour’d task as yet sustain 

While wand’ring often to thy site 
drawn, 

The veil- wrapt scenes of former days 

That pleasant sadness, from the m 
dawn, 

Till even'’s advent, may my 

And m:y such subjects teac 

rize wind; 
All earthly joys, which pass away ae ihe 
And may my raptur'd soul suri 


senses steal 
h me how 


skies 
There heavenly, everlasting joy’ © fis 
Lauriston, G. 
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Historical Affairs. 


EAST INDIES. 


i ie accounts by the last India fleet 
state that the Company’s posses- 
sous were in a state of perfect tranquil- 
lity. Letters from Bencoolen state, 
that the Malays had attacked the Go- 
vernmegt-house, and murdered the 
tish resident, Mr Parr. Some unpopu- 
lar regulations respecting the culture of 
their vineyards were the cause of this 
outrage. ‘The Danish settlements of Se- 
rampore, on the Hooghly, and of ‘Tran- 
quebar, had been taken possession of by 
the Company’s troops. Lhe stores found 
are said to have been very considerable. 
_ In November last a most destructive 
inundation took place at Penang, by 
which roo inhabitants perished, and a 
great number of houses and cattle were 
sweptaway. ‘There are several contra- 
dictory rumours from Persia. On the 
one hand it is stated that 12,c00 Freneh 
troops (this is extremely improbable) 
liad actually arrived in Persia, and that 
the Persian monareh had declared war 
against Great Britain. On the other 
land it is asserted, that the intrigues of 
the French had been ably, seasonably, 
and successfully opposed by Colonel 
Malcolm, whom Lord Minto had sent 
On a special mission into Persia, to coun- 
teract and frustrate the schemes which 
Bonaparte had been so long maturing for 
the subjugation of our Indian dominions. 
By the same conveyance, we have a 
longs oliicial detail of Sir Edward Pellew's 
Operations at Batavia in June 1807, and 
of the destruction of the whole of the 
Dutch naval force in the East Indies, 
Consisting of two ships of 70 guns, a 
sheer hulk of 68, and an Indiaman of 
‘coo tons, pierced for go guns, but the 
particulars are not very interesting. 


New Sourn WAtEs. 


The dispatches from this quarter, of 
date April 19, state that the colony had 
cn ina state of violent ferment and 
‘ommotion, ‘The following are all the 
Particulars that we have learnt :—The 
“isturbance (in which the convicts took 
HO part) had its origin in a difference 
Nov. 1808, 
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between the colonists and Gov. Bligh. 


‘The latter had thought it expedient, on 
Various occasions, to put in confinement 
some of the respectable inhabitants, as it 
was supposed, on unwarrantable grounds. 
At length the peoplebecametumultucus, 
and demanded the person of the gover- 
nor, and were beginning to proceed to 
acts of violence, 10 order to get him in- 
to their power. Major Johnstone, who 
had the command of the military in the 
absence of Lieut.-Col. Patterson, who 
was at one of the dependencies, finding 
the people were unmanageable, in order 
to restore tranquillity, promised to con- 
fine the governor until his conduct was 
properly investigated. He accordingly 
dispatched a guard to his house to seize 
him ; but the governor, having received 
intimation of his arrest, made his escape, 
and hid himself in an adjoining house, 
where he was found under a bed, whence 
he was dragged. He was immediately 
put in a place of security, and Col, Pat. 
terson was sent for, who, it was expect- 
ed, would send him home. ‘Thus this 
attuir has terminated, and the colony be- 
came immediately tranquil. 


TuRKEY. 


Another of those revolutions so fre. 
quent in Turkish history has taken 
place at Constantinople; the following 
are the particulars that have transpired ; 

The object of the revolution was to 
replace the deposed Selim on the throne. 
—The chief ageut in the business was 
Mustapha Bairacter, Pacha of Ruds- 
chuck. He came to Constantinople 
with a body of chosen troops, occupied 
the most important posts of the city, 
put to death the commandant of the 
castles of the Dardanelles, the Aga of 
the Janissaries, and others who had 
conspired against Selim, and deposed 
the Mufti, and all the new Ministers 
of the Sultan Mustapha. The latter, 
who was at Befectach, and had no sus- 
picion of the project, was informed of 
it on the 28th of July by the Sultan’s 
mother, and immediately returned by 


s¢a to the seraglio, while the Pacha of 
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Rudschuck was entering it by land.— 
‘The Pacha caused it to be intimated to 
him that Selim was the only lawful Empe- 
ror, but Mustapha disregarded the inti- 
mation, and ordered the inner-gates of 
the seragho to be shut. The soldiers 
forced an entrance, but found the un- 
fortunate Selim murdered. The Pacha 
immediately caused Prince Mahomet, 
the last branch of the reigning dynasty, 
a youth of 15, to be prociaimed Empe. 
ror, A number of the principal parti- 
sans of the Sultan Mustapha were strang- 
led in the seraglio. ‘The chief of the eu. 
nuchs, and most of those who assisted 
in the murder of Selim, were executed 
on the 29th of July. We have no cer- 
tain accounts of the fate of Mustapha 
himself, 

On the rith of August, the new Em- 
peror Mahomet was crowned at Con- 
stantinople with the usual ceremonies. 
Mussa Pacha Caimakan, who had a share 
in the revolution before the last, has 
been beheaded, and many individuals, 
males as well as females, involved as ac. 


Historical Affairs. 


mouth on the 26th of April with acon. 
voy, which she’ parted from on the coast 
of the Brazils, Every thing was pros 
ceeding in that quarter tranquilly and 
prosperously, under the auspices of the 
new Government, The highest yene. 
ration was shewn by the colonists of all 
descriptions for the Prince Regent, and 
prompt obedience paid to his ordinay. 
ces and commercial regulations, The 


most enthusiastic attachment prevails at 


Rio Janeiro and Bahia towards the Eng. 
lish settlers, and the happiest consequen. 
ces are expected to result from the mer. 
cantile enterprises of our new friends ia 
every part of South America. 


WEST INDIES, 


Government have received dispatches 
from the Governor of Curacoa, which 
state that he took the earliest opportu. 
nity of communicating to the Governo; 
of Caraccas the intelligence which he 
had received from England respecting 


the important events which had ocrur. 
red in Spain. The Governor of the (i- 
raccas immediately expressed his deter- 


complices in Selim’s death, have shared 
the same fate. 
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The new Vizier holds the reins of go- 
vernment with a firm hand. He makes 
all the Pachas responsible for the exe- 
cution of Ins orders. He is determined 
to restrain the insolence of the Janissa- 
ries. He pays them regularly, but the 
least insubordination or the slightest 
murmur is punished with death. He 
has sent 49,000 men to the Danube, of 
whom 25,000 are organised in the Eu. 
yopean manner, 

It is generally believed that this revo- 
lution is the work of French intrigue. 
Tt is well known that four or five months 
ago, the Turkish Government, made ac- 
quainted with the real designs of France 
and Russia, made pacific overtures to 
Britain, and steps were made by both 
parties towards a perfect reconciliation ; 
but the unavoidable delays which took 
place gave time for those machinations 
which have so probably, for the present,. 
destroyed the reviving influence of this 
country in the Turkish councils. 


BRAZIL. 

The President frigate, having Lord 
Strangford, the British ambassador, on 
board, arrived at Rio Janeiro on the zoth 
July. The President sailed from Ports- 


mination to support the rights of his 
lawful sovereign, Ferdinand the VII. 
and to act in concert with the loys! pa- 
triots in Spain, and with the British — 
He also issued orders for the arrest of a 
the Frenchmen within his government, 
The Governor of Magacaybo has also 
declared a similar determination, and 
there is no doubt but that these exam- 
ples will be followed in every part ol 
Spanish South America. 
Later dispatches from Curacoa rel 

the effects of this prompt ane 
tion to the Spanish Main, where ~ 
news of the events in Spain was — 
ed with all the enthusiasm of Joy. “i 
news of Joseph’s usurpation _— 

La Guira by a French brig of - 
was received in Caraccas with 
most indignation, insomuch 
French commissioners were 
repair on board the brig at pec 
being apprehensive of persona fie 
A day or two after, the Acas ane 
arrived with the news of the rev a 
The French brig put f°" 


in Spain. 

but wa pursued and taken by 

Acasta. from 
Dispatches from Jamaica, 


Admiral Cochrane, relate 
of the Spanish islands, which es 
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iy embraced the patriotic cause. Adm. 
Cocirane’s dispatches state that he had 
received the accounts and documents 
relative to Spain, which he had commu. 
nicated to the Spanish colonies with all 
possible speed, and in the mean time he 
hed liberated all the Spanish prisoners, 
and sent them to the Spanish Main, and 
had discontinued ali hostilities against 
the Spanish vessels. 

Dispatches have been seized on board 
a French cartel at Barbadces, with an 
immense quantity of proclamations in 
the name of Joseph Bonaparte, promis: 
ing great commereial advantages to the 
colomes; but the Spaniards spurned bim 
and bis promises, and have even com- 
menced hostilities. A vessel sent to the 
Spavish Main from Martinique, for pro- 
visions, has been taken by the Spaniards, 
and all the crew sent to prison. ‘The 
Governor of Cuba has issued a most spi- 
rited manifesto against France. ‘fhe 
Canary Islands have opened all their 
ports to the English. 

We have accounts from Barbadoes of 
an unsuccessful attempt to carry the 
Island of St Martin’s (long a haunt for 
the enemy’s privateers) by a coup de- 
main. About 135 men were landed, in 
August, from the Subtle schooner, and 
Wanderer sloop, under the command of 
Lieut. Spearing, of the Subtle. They 
soon got possession of the lower fort, 
of six guns, which they spiked, but, on 
ascending the rocky heights, they found 
the enemy in such force that success 
was hopeless. The Lieutenant was kil- 
led. and from 20 to 30 of his men were 
Killed or wounded. ‘The rest were ob- 
liged to surrender, but were immedi- 
ately exchanged. Lieut. Spearing was 
a gallant officer, in the prime of life, and 
had received ry wounds in the service 
of his country, 

The distress of the French islands, 
‘rom the want of provisions, in conse- 
(uence of the American embargo, and 
the stoppage of supplies from the Spanish 
islands, is such, that if our cruisers are 
Vighant, they must be soon starved into 
4 surrender, 


AMERICAN STATES. 
Notwithstanding the general and in- 
Creasing discontent of the people, par- 
teularly those of the mercantile class, 
Oceasioned by the embargo, which has 
SOW subsisted ten months, the President 


persists in this ruinous measure. The 
British ministers intimated long ago to 
the Averican envoys, that no further 


modification could be made on the or- 


ders in Council. ‘This answer, it seems, 
did not prove satisfactory, and we un- 
derstand that no intercourse has taken 
place for some months betwixt them.— 
About the end of May, Congress sepa- 
rated, leaving it to the diseretion of the 
President to raise or continue the em- 
bargo, 

‘The effects of this measure were felt 
more severely in the New England 
States, from whence the trade to the 
West Indies was most considerable. 

At a Very numerous mecting of mer- 
chants and other inhabitants of Boston, 
held there on the oth of August, it was 
moved and unanimously resolved— 

That it 1s expedient for the town 
of Boston respectfully to petition the 
President of the United States to sus- 
pend the laws laying on the embaigo, ei- 
ther wholly or in part, according to the 
power vested in him by the Congress 
of the United States; and if any doubt 


should exist, as to the sufficiency of 


those powers, that he be requested to 
call the Congress together as soon as 
may be.” 

‘To this petition the President gave a 
full and explicit answer. He expressed 
himself as equaily dissatisfied with the 
determinations of the French and Bri- 
tish governments, on the subject of their 
respective decrees and orders in council, 
and declared, as he saw no prospect that 
either of them was disposed to return 
to a proper sense of reason or justice, 
the embargo must of necessity continue 
s» long as the belligerent powers perse- 
vered in the measures which occasioned 
it. He however referred the matter en- 
tirely to Congress, which would meet at 
the legal time as soon as he could have 
issued notice for convemng it. 

It appears from the American papers 
that the knowledge of the late events in 
Spain has produced a most sensible im- 
pression on the minds of the people in 
favour of England. Manv of the Ame- 
rican write:s complain loudly ot the con- 
duct of their government towards this 
country, and antictpate the downfall ot 
the American trade in consequence ot 
the continuance of the embargo, which 
will leave the Spanish ports open exclu- 
sively to the English. 

Trary. 
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ITALY. 


Answer of his Eminence Cardinal Gab- 
rielli, first secretary of state, to the note 
of his Excellency M. Champagny, ad- 
dressed to M. Le Fevre, charge d’af- 
faires from the Emperor of France, da- 
ted April 19. 1808. (1. G31.) 


After your Excellency had made known 
to the Moly Father, that it was the deci- 
ded wish of his Majesty the Fmperor and 
King, that he should enter into an offen- 
sive and defensive league with the other 
Powers of Italy, as had been declared by 
M. Champagny to the Cardinal Caprara, 
by note of the 3d current, the dispatch of 
the Cardinal has been received, which 
brought the original note of the above Mi- 
nister. 

* The Holy Father, after having atten- 
tively read and considered the said docu- 
ment, has ordered Cardinal Gabrielli, First 
Secretary of State, to make known to your 
Excellency his Holiness’s sentiments of its 
contents; beginning with that which forms 
the cardinal point among all the others. 
Tlis Floliness has seen with pain, that even 
the final proposition therein contained, of 
the offensive and defensive league, should 
be accompanied with the threat of depri- 
ving him of his temporal dominions, in case 
of his no: -compliance. If worldly consi- 
derations had at all influenced the conduct 
of the Holy Father, he would from the first 
have yielded tothe wish of his Majesty, end 
not have exposed himself to suffer so many 
calamities ; but the Holy Father is regula- 
ted alone by the consideration due to his 
duty, and his conscience; both have pre- 
vented him from agreeing to the federa- 
tion, and they equally hinder him from 
consenting to the offensive and defensive 
league, which differs but in name ; its na- 
ture, however, does not except any Prince, 
to whom the Pope, according to the cir. 
cumstances of the times, might not become 
an enemy. 

“ His Holiness feels, morever, that this 
article, far from improving, detracts from 
his situation. In the articles presented to 
Cardinal de Bayan, the federation was pro- 
posed as alone agaist heretics and the En- 
glish. But this is couched in general terms, 
pointing out no feople as an evemy, yet 
excluding no government, no nation, from 
the contingency of becoming one. Hf then, 
his Holiness declined from conscientious 
motives to be a party to that federation, so 
is he equally withheld from this league. 
The Holy Father would not merely bind 
Himself to a defence, but to an aggression, 
“hen would be seen the Minister of the 


. God of Peace placing himself in a state of 


Perpetual warfare; then weuld be seen 


their common Father in arms Against his 
children, and the Head of the Church et. 
posing himself, by his own act, toa depri- 
vation of his spiritual connection with the 
Catholics of those Powers against which 
the league would make it imperative on 
him to act hostilely. How then can his 
Holiness shake off his power and natural 
character, and sacrifice, as must be the con- 
sequence, the interest of religion? 

* Flis Holiness, unlike other Princes. i: 
invested with a two-fold character, namely 
of Sovereign Pontiff, and of temporal Sove. 
reign, and has given repeated proofs that he 
cannot, by virtue of this second qualifica- 
tion, enter upon engagements which would 
lead to results militating against the firs 
and most important office, and injuring the 
religion of which he is the Head, the Pro. 
pagator, and the Avenger. His Holiness, 
therefore, cannot enter into any offensive 
and defensive league, which would, bya 
permanent and progressive system, drag 
him into hostility against all those power: 
upon which his Majesty may think prope: 
to make war, since the Italian States, now 
dependent upon his Majesty, can never & 
void taking part in such wars. His Hol: 
ness would consequently be obliged to h- 
come a party in them by virtue of th: 
league. Such an engagement must begin t» 
be acted upon by the Pope from this mo- 
ment, and against any Catholic Princ; 
thus waging war against him without 
motive. Farther, it must be waged again 
all those powers, whether Catholic or not, 
who may, upon whatever grounds, be the 
enemies of any Italian Prince. 

Thus is the Head of the Church, at 
customed as he is to rule his estates in pees 
driven in a moment to a state of rir a 
offensive against hostile powers, and devrn 
sive of the others, ‘This engagement '§ of 
repugnant to the sacred duties of his on 
ness, and too injurious to the ange of 
ligion, to be entered into by the Heat ‘ 
that religion. His Holiness feels that 1 
would be a dereliction of truth to enter the 
league; he would annouiice, by such 
solution, his refusal of any accommadati 
any peace with the Emperor, and "How 
even declare hostilities against him. Hol 
could it ever be supposed, that his lied 
ness should be capable of declaring or 
gainst any power? He has long ong 8 
ring the most hostile treatmen hreatet 
therefore prepared to endure the t 
ed loss of his temporal dominions. of 

Heaven is witness of the 
Holiness’s intentions, and the gnc 
judge if it was possible to grace we 
so extraordinary a scheme. ro eace Wit” 
ring to compromise, and to nate 
his Majesty, he manifested, rhe 
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the 2¢th of January fast, his compliance, as 


fur asit was possible to comply; his Ma- 
jesry, however, does not practise all those 
conjescensions which he might practise to- 
wards the Holy See ; he persists inflexibly 
in demanding what lis Holiness neither can 
nor accede to, namely, in binding him 
toa war,and to a perpetual and aggres- 
sive war, under the pretence of securing the 
tranquility of What can Tealy have 
to fear if his Holiness should not enter into 
the proposed league ? 

“ Surrounded as the Papal Dominions 
are by those of his Majesty, no rational fear 
could be entertained but of the ports; yet 
his Toliness having offered to shut them 
during the present war acainst the enemies 
of France, and to guard the coast, he thus 
proposed to contribute as far as was in his 
power, without betraying bis sacred duties, 
to the security and tranquillity of Italy. 1, 
inspite of all this, his Majesty shall take 
possession, as he has threatened, of the Pa- 
pal Dominions, respected by all, even the 
most powerful monarchy, during a space of 
ten centuries and upwards, and shall over- 
turn the Government, his Holiness will be 
unable to prevent this spoliation, and can 
oply, in bitter aflliction of heart, liment the 
evil which his Majesty will conmmit in the 
sight of God; trusting in whose protection, 
his Holiness will remain in perfect tran- 
quillity, enjoying the consciousness of pot 
having brought on this disaster by impru- 
dence, or by obstinacy, but to preserve the 
independence of that Sovereignty which 
he ought to transmit uninjured to his suc- 
cessors, as he received its; and to maintain 
in its integrity that conduct which may se- 
cure the universal concurrence of all Prin- 
ces, SO Necessary to the welfare of religion. 
For this fidelity to his sacred duties, his 
lloliness will receive consolation from the 
words of his Divine Master,‘ Biessed are 
they cubo are persecuted jor righteousness” 
‘ake. 

“ With respect to the articles relating to 
the dismissal of the Cardinals, his Holiness, 
inthe complaints alledged, had no necd of 
exomining the principle of their allegiance. 
Presuming on that freedom which the rights 
of nations allow to every map, to live un- 
cer that sky which is most congenial to 
hin presuming on that new allegiance ac- 
quired by the domicile of many years, his 
Holiness remarks, that primitive ailegiance 
cannot avail againse the sacred obligations 
undertaken by the Cardinals in the Church 
of God, the oaths they take on receiving 
the purple, and their eminent office of 
Councillors to the Sovereign Ponti in his 
spiritual concerns; and that, therefore, they 
cannot be torn from his bosom. 

“ With regard to the cessation of the 


paratiag from the Catholic Unity. 
[- 


functions of the Legate, and to his depar- 
ture, his Holiness could hardly have expec- 
ted that they would have been ater:buted 
to the motives assigned in M. Champogny’s 
note. His Holiness will repeat them once 
more. After having tried every method 
to recal his Majesty to his previous senti- 
ments towards the Paps! See, and to con- 
cert the desired reparation of so meny re- 
ligious innovations; after h wing endured, 
for such alength of time, with unsubdued 
patience, and with unalterable meekness, 
so many outrages and insults; after having 
seen how fruitiess were all the remonstran- 
ces urged avainst the hostile proceedings of 
the French; after having peaceably borne 
the humihation of imprisonment; and see- 
ing these insults, these contempts, these 
violations, increase with every hour, his 
Holiress found it necessary, though with 
the deepest regret, to determine on the re- 
call of his Legare, in order to overthrow, 
at least in the face of the world, the false 
and scandalous opinion, thot whatever might 
occur, even the most flagrant wrongs, 
would receive his tacit consent. 

“Inthis very recall, the precise period 
of which could not have been anticipated 
by his Holness, he professed along with 
those constant aflectionate regards which 
he entertained for his Majesty, that conld 
he but consent ta the demand of the eva- 
cuition of Rome, and be satisfied with 
those concessions which are compatible 
with the duties of his Floliness, the ILe- 
gate might continue, in conformity with 
his instrucions, to exercise his functions. 
But his Majesty proved inilexible, and in- 
stead of receding a single step, preterred 
the discontinuance of the t-egation, and the 
depurture of the Pontifical Representative. 

“Tt isnot, therefore, his Holiness, who 
by this hypothetical recal of his Legate, 
has declared war against the Emperor; it 
is the Emperor, who cliuses to declare war 
arainst his Holiness; and not content with 
de laring it against his temporal Sove- 
reienty, he threatens to raise spirits 
tual, a wall of Civision between the Catho- 
lics of France and the Sovereign Pontiff, 
in the assurance, according to M. Cham- 

it the Cardinal Leyvate ha- 


prgny note, th 

ving given up his functions, the Gallican 
Church resuntes its doctrine in all its intee 
ority. 

His Toliness haa ten an opinion 
of the illustrious Clergy of France to doubr 
that the Gallicun Church, however jealous 
of its prerog itives, is yet so attached tothe 
chair of St. Deter, that it will manntatn it- 
s“'funshaken in its trae principles, without 
asserting mi which it does not and can- 


hot possess. become schisamaric, by se- 
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“ Tt is not then—the repetition is impor- 
tant—it is not his Holiness who seeks the 
rupture. A pacific Prince, notwithstand- 
ing he was obliged to witness the spolia- 
tion, in defiance of all right, of his states 
of Benevento and Ponte Corvo; notwith- 
standing his enormous expence of maintain- 
ing French troops ; notwithstanding the u- 
surpation of his capital, the usurpation of 
almost all his sovereign rights; notwith- 
standing the violent dismissal of so many 
spiritual persons, composing the Holy Se- 
nate; and notwithstanding all the other 
acts, by which his dignity has been degra- 
ded, all that his Holiness did, was to com- 
mand his people, when the French army 
entered Rome, to shew it respect; all that 
his Holiness did was to receive it in the 
most hospitable manner, and implore of his 
Majesty, in the mean time, relief from so 
many aggravated evils; and all that his 
Hoiiness now does ia this extremity is, to 
mourn between the vestibule and the altar, 
invoking the pity of Heaven upon his peo- 
ple, and that by a return to better counsels, 
the most potent Emperor Napoleon will 
not suffer the inheritance of the Roman 
See, given by Providence to the head of 
the Catholic Church in full enjoyment, to 
be lost and routed out. 

“ ‘Thus has his Holiness made war! Thus 
has he conducted himself to the present 
hour towards his Majesty, however dis- 
tressing has been the result. Still his Ho- 
Jiness will cherish the hope that his Majes- 
ty, rejecting the counsels of the enemies of 
the Holy See, who have had recourse te e- 
very art to change his disposition, will re- 
vert to their former friendly correspon- 
cence, and be satisfied with the concessions 
made in the note of the 28th January. Ii, 
by the hidden purposes of the Most High, 
this should not take place, and his Majes- 
ty, regardless of his own glory, and deaf to 
the calls of justice, should put his threats in 
execution, and take possession of the States 
of the Church by right of conquest, over- 
turning the Government in consequence, his 
Holiness will be unable to remedy such fa- 
tal occurrences; but he solemnly declares, 
that the first will not be a conquest, as his 
Holiness is in peace with all the world, but 
will be an usurpation more violent than his- 

“tory can cucmish; and the second will not 
be the result of conquest, but of that usur- 
pation He declares at the same time that 
it will not be the work of political genius 
and illumination, but an awful visitation of 
that God from whom all Sovereignty is de- 
rived, and especially that given to the Head 
of the Church. 

— ‘* Bowing in that event, with profound 

adorston to the decrees of Heaven, his Ho- 
liness will find consolation in reflecting, that 
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the Creator and Redeemer willed thes 
things, and that all concur to accomplis} 
his purposes when his appointed time ar. 
Tives. 
= This is the answer which the Under. 
signed 1s commanded by his Holiness to give 
to the note of M Champagny, and to com 
municate to your Excellency. 
* Cardinal 


SPAIN. 
Exvositrion 

Of the Practices and Machinations which 
led to the Usurpation of the Crown of 
Spain, and the means adopted by the En- 
peror of the French to carry it into ex- 
cution, by Don Pedro Cevallos, First Se- 
cretary of State and of Dispatches to his 
Catholic Majesty Ferdinand VIN. 


* At a period when the nation has mace 
and continues to make the most heroic ef 
forts to shake off the yoke of slavery at: 
tempted to be imposed upon it, it isthe du- 
ty of all good citizens to contribute, by & 
very means in their power, to enlighten it 
with respect to the real causes that have 
brought it into its present situation, and te 
keep up the noble spirit by which it is an- 
mated. 

«To make known to Spain and tothe 
whole world the base means resorted toby 
the Emperor of the French to seize the per 
son of our king, Ferdinand VII. and to sub- 
jugate this great and generous nation, 
duty well worthy of one who, like myse, 
is in a condition to discharge it ; inasmuch 


_ as circumstances placed me in a situation 


to be an eye-witness of the events whic 
preceded the catastrophe of Bayonne, 2nd 
in which | bore a part. It was not in My 
power to do this before, in consequence . 
personal restraints, and from not having 
collected the documents necessary to accte 
dit my statement, Some are still wantins 
which it was necessary to burn, in cone 
quence of dangerous circumstances,In 
every thing was to be feared; eages 
disappeared through the various 
connected with that unhappy perc’ 
those which I now present are eulicies 4 
prove the atrocious violence 
gainst our beloved King Ferdinand VI. 
the whole nation. 
“ Though the conduct of Spain wa 
France since the peace of Basle, 
teresting portion of its political pom 
these latter times, is intimately 
with the important events which sm 
subject of this exposition, it snot = 
to dwell even upon its principal pert whole 
will be sufficient to state what ay 
nation, and all Europe, know, t84° | 
litical system of Spain has 
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during this time to preserve friendship and 
the best understending with France, and 
to maintain at all hazards the ruinous alli- 
ance concluded in 1796. 

« ‘To attain this end, there is no sacrifice 
which Spain has not made, and as the pre- 
servation of the Prince of the Peace in the 
high decree of favour he enjoyed with 
Ch.rles IV. depended in a great measure 
upon the continuance of this system, it was 
maintained with the greatest constancy and 
nde fatigable attention. 

“ Tleets, armies, treasure, every thing 
was sacrificed to France ; humiliations, sub- 
missions, every thing was suflered, every 
thing was done to satisfy, as far as possible, 
the insatiable demands of the French go. 
vernment ; but the idea never once occurred 
of preserving the nation against the machi- 
nations of an ally, who was over-running 
Europe. 

_“ Phe treaty of ‘ilsit, in which the des- 
uny of the world seemed to be decided in 
his favour, was hardly concluded, when he 
turned his eyes towards the west, and re- 
solved on the ruin of Portugal and Spain ; 
or what comies to the same purpose, to make 
himself muster of this vast peninsula, with 
aview of making its inhabitants as happy 
as those of Italy, Hollond, Switzerland, and 
the League of the Rhine. 

“At this very time the emperor was re- 
volving in his mind some designs fatal to 
Spain (for he began to disarm her), by de- 
manding a respectable body of our troops to 
exert their valour in remote regions, and 
for foreign interests. ‘This he effected with- 
sut difliculty, and there was placed at his 
“sposal a gallane and picked force of 16,000 
Men of all descriptions. 

“The enterprise of making himself mas- 
ter of Spain was not so easy as Napoleon 
Mavined It was, above all, necessary to 
find our some pretext for carrying into ex- 
fcution the daring and gigantic plan ef sub- 
jUgating friendly and allied nation, that 
had made so many sacrifices for France, and 
Which this very emperor had praised for its 
fidelity and nobleness of character. 

“ Nevertheless, being accustomed to act 
with thar disregard to delicacy in the choice 
ef his means, which is characteristic of the 
man whe imagines that the conquest of the 
whole world, the destruction of the human 
Species, and the havoc of war, are condu- 
Cive to true glory, he resolved to excite and 
foment discord in the royal family of Spain, 
through his ambassador at this court. 

jatter, though perhaps not initia- 
ted im the grind secret of his master, suc- 
Ceeded in seducing the Prince of Asturias, 
Our present king und master, and suggest. 
ed to him the idea of intermarrying with 
4 princess related to the emperor. ‘The af- 


fliction which his highness laboured under 
from a conjunction of circumstances, as la- 
mentable as notorious, and his anxiety to a- 
void another connection into which it was 
attempted to force him, with a lady selec 
ted for him by his greatest enemy, and on 
that account alone the object of his aver- 
sion, induced him cto acquiesce in the sug- 
gestions of the ambassedor, but with the 
stipulation that it was to meet the appro- 
bation of his august parents, and under the 
impression that it would steengthen the 
friendship and alliance then subsisting be- 
tween the two crowns. His highness, ac- 
tuated by motives so cogent ip a political 
point of view, and yielding to the soltcita- 
tions of the ambassador, wrote accordingly 
to his imperial majesty. 

“ A few days after our beloved prince 
wrote this letter, occurred the scandalous 
imprisonment of his august person in the 
royal monastry of St. Laurence, and the 
still more scandalous decree which was is- 
sued in the name of the King, and address- 
ed to the Council of Custiie. ‘There are 
very strong reasons to believe, that the un- 
known hand that frustrated this feigned 
conspiracy was some French agent employ- 
ed to forward the plan which Napoleon 
had formed. 

* Fortunately the Spanish nation was 
deeply impressed with its situation, enter- 
tained a just opinion of the good disposi- 
tion and religious principles of their prince 
of Asturias, and suspected instantaneous- 
ly that the whole was a calumny fabricated 
by the favourite, as absurd as it was auda- 
cious, in erder to remove the only obstacle 
which then opposed his views. 

“ It is already known, thet on the impri- 
sonment of the prince of Asturias, his roy- 
al father wrote to the emperor, no doubt, 
at the suggession of the favourite, complain- 
ing of the conduct of the ambassador Beau- 
harnois, in his clandestine communications 
with the prince of Asturias, and expressing 
his surprise that the emperor had not come 
to a previous understanding with his Ma- 
jesty on a subject of such pre-eminent im- 
.ortance to sovereigns. 

“As the imprisonment of the prince of 
Asturias, and, above all, the most scanda- 
lous decree fulminated against his royal per- 
son, produced an effect completely contrary 
to the expectations of the favourite, he be- 
gan to be afraid, thought proper to recede, 
and to meditate a reconciliation between 
the royal parents and their son. With this 
view, as is stated in the abstract of the Es- 
curial cause, circulated by the council in 
consequence of his majesty’s orders of the 
Sth of April, he jorged certain letters, and 
made the prince of Asturias sign them 


while a prisoner, which being delivered in- 
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to the hands of the royal parents, were sup- 
posed to have softened their hearts; and 
by these singular means did this innocent 
prince obtain a nominal liberty. 

“ This was the state of affairs when a 
French courier arrived at the Royal Palace 
of St. Laurence, with a treaty concluded 
and signed at Fountainbleau on the 27th of 
Cctober, by Don Eugenio Izquierdo, as 
Plenipotentiary of his Catholic Majesty, and 
Marshal Duroc, in the name of the Empe- 
ror of the French. Its conteuts, as well as 
those of the separate Convention, constitute 
Nos. 1. 2. of the documents annexed to this 
Exposition. 

“itis worthy of observation, that the 
department of the Ministry, of which | was 
at the head, was totally unacquainted with 
the measures taken by Don E. Izquierdo, 
at Paris, as wel] as with his appointment, 
his instructions, his correspondence, and 
every part of his proceedings. 

* The result of this treaty was to ren- 
der the Emperor master of Portugal with 
very little expence; to furnish him with a 
plausible pretext for introducing his armies 
into our peninsula, with the intent of sub- 
jJugating it at a proper opportunity, and to 
put him im immediate pussession of ‘l'us- 
cany. 

* ‘The Favourite was to have for his por- 
tion the Algarves and Alantejo, in full pro- 
perty and sovereignty, but the Emperor’s 
answer to the letters of the Royal Father 
had not yet arrived ; it was completely un- 
certain what it would be, and this filled 
himt with fear and anxiety. 

* The intimace relations which the Fa- 
vourite maintained at that period with the 
Grand Duke of Berg, through the medium 
of his confident Izquierdo, flattered him to 
a certain degree with the hope that every 
thing would be settled to his wishes, tho’ 
the interposition of a few millions might be 
necessary. But neither the Yavourite nor 
his confident knew the real intentions of 
the person they were treating with at 
Paris. In fact, the instant the Emperor 
found that the Favourite had committed 
Dimself, and the Royal Parents were brought 
mto a discredit, he shewed no disposition 
to answer his Majesty’s letters, for the pur- 
pose of keeping them in ‘suspence, and in- 
spiring them with dread, in the hope that 
they might form the resolution of with- 
drawing, though at that time he had not 
completed his plan for taking advantage of 
such an oceurrence. 

_* The Grand Duke wrote to the Favou- 
rite, that he would employ every means to 
support him, but that the negociation was 
rendered very delicate, owing tothe extra- 
erdinary axtachment which prevailed in 
Spain towards the Prince of Asturias, and 


the consideration due towards a Princess 
who was cousin to the nipress, and in 
sequezice of the part the ambassador Beau- 
harnois, her relative, took in the business. 

“ Now it was that the Favourite bevan 
clearly to discover how much his credit 
had sunk, and he gave himself up for los, 
1 Consequence of being deprived of the sup- 
port of his imaginary protector the Ene 
ror of the Fresch., ‘There were no means 
now heglected by him to endeavour to jn- 
gratiate himself with the Grand Duke of 
Berg; every sort of expression, every kind 
of deference was employed for this pure 
pose ; and the more effectually to avert the 
impending storm, he prevailed upon the 
Royal Parents, to write to the Emperor 
direct, and to request his consent to the 
marriage of one of his cousins to the Prince 
ot Asturias, 

‘** Meanwhile the Emperor of the French 
appeared to be very iuch dissatisfied with 
the conduct of Izquierdo, and kept him at 
a distunce, in order to cut off this direct 
mode of communication, and to make him- 
self more impenetrable. 

“ His Imperial Majesty set off ona jour- 
ney to Italy, with that studied perade which 
all Europe has witnessed, giving it such an 
air of importance, that it was to be presue 
med he was going to fix the destinies of the 
world. But there is reason to surmise, that 
his real object was no other than to divert 
the general attention to that quarter, for 
the purpose of misleading the other States 
whilst his real designs were directed tothe 
invasion of Portugal and Spain. 

“ This artifice and dissimulation did not, 
however, prevent the discovery of one 0! 
the articles in the Secret ‘l'reaty of 
tainbleau, by his expelling, with the gre 
est precipitation, from Tuscany, the aah 
Regent and her children, plundering 
Royal Palace, aud seizing all the pu be 
funds of a Court that was ignorant of tie 
existeace of such - ‘Treaty, and had cote 
mitted no act of forfeiture. , 

“ Whilst the Emperor kept ap 
suspence by his journey to Milan and ¥¢ 

answer. the letter 
nice, he thought fit to answe! . 
which he had some time betore ~_ 
from the Royal Father, assuring an 
jesty that he never had the — i> 
mation of the circumstances whic “ aed 
municated respecting his son the jon 
Asturias, nor ever received any let his 


* All this appears from the roy 
dence of the Favourite with trom th 
Duke, which the latter carried _ 
office of the Secretary of State 
licutenancy. 
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his Royal Highness*. Nevertheless his Ma- 
jesty consented to the proposed intermar- 
riage with a Princess of his family, un- 
doubtedly with an intention of amusing the 
Royal Parents; whilst he was sending in- 
to Spain, under various pretexts, all the 
troops which he had then disposable, and 
was studiously propagating an idea that he 
was favourable to the cause of the Prince 
of Asturias, and thus endeavouring to cap- 
tivate the good opinion of the Spanish na- 
tion. 

“The Royal Parents, struck with the 
terror which this cenduct of the Emperor 
naturally inspired, and the Favourite being 
still more astonished, opposed no obstacle 
to the entrance of the French troops into 
the Peninsula; on the contrary, they gave 
the most effectual orders that they should 
be received and treated even on a better 
footing than the Spanish troops. 

“ The Emperor, under the pretence of 
consulting the security of these troops, or- 
dered his Generals, by stratagem or force, 
to get possession of the fortresses of Pam- 
peluna, St. Sebastian, Figuieras, and Bar- 
celona, which alone could present any ob- 
Stacle to an invasion. They were accord- 
ingly taken by fraud and surprize, to the 
indignation and sorrow of the whole na- 
tion, to which the French still affected to 
profess friendship and alliance. 

“ The Emperor conceiving himself al- 
ready master of all Spain, and thinking the 
time had arrived for accelerating his mea- 
sures, thought proper to write a letter to 
the Royal Father, complaining in the bit- 
terest terms, that his Majesty had not re- 
newed his application for an Imperial Prin- 
cess for his son the Prince of Asturias. The 
King was pleased to return for answer, that 
he adhered to his former proposal, and was 
willing that the marriage should immedi- 
ately take place, 

“Some important proceeding was still 
hecessary to carry the project to a proper 
degree of maturity, and the Emperor not 
willing to trust it to writing, thought he 
could not find a better instrument than Don 

ugenio Izquierdo, whom he had detain- 
ed in Paris in a state of great dejection and 
terror, that had been artfully impressed u- 
pon him for the purpose of his more effec- 
tually executing his commission, by impres- 
sing the Royal Parents and the Favourite 
with the same feelings. 


* Compare this statement with the con- 
tents of the letter (p. 458.) from his [mpe- 
rial Majesty to King Ferdinand, in which 
he acknowledges having received the letter 
written to him by the Prince of 4 sturias, 
on the suggestion of the ambassador Beau- 

arnois 

Now. 1808. 
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“ In this state of things, the Emperor or- 
dered Izquierdo to repair to Spain, which 
he accordingly did, in a very precipitate 
and mysterious manner. According to his 
verbal statements, he brought no proposal 
in writing with him, nor was he to receive 
any, and he had orders to remain only three 
days, 

“ On his arrival, under these circumstan- 
ces, at Aranjuez, the Favourite conducted 
him to the presence of the Royal Parents, 
and their conferences were conducted with 
so much secrecy, that it was impossible for 
any one to discover the object of his mis- 
sion ; but soon after his departure from this 
capital, their Majesties began to shew a 
disposition to abandon the metropolis and 
the Peninsula, and to emigrate to Mexico. 

“The recent example of the determina- 
tion taken by the Royal Family of Portu- 
gal seemed to have fully corresponded with 
the views of the Emperor, and there is rea- 
son to think that his Imperial Majesty pro- 
mised himself a similar success in Spain. 

“ But he must have been very ignorant 
of the Spanish character to flatter himself 
with such expectations. Scarceiy had the 
first reports gone abroad of the intention of 
the Royal Family to abandon their resi- 
dence, a resolution clearly indicated by the 
many preparations which were going on, 
wher discontent and fear were depicted in 
the most lively colours in the features of all 
the inhabitants of the capital, and of all 
ranks and classes of persons. This alone 
was sufficient to induce their Majesties to 
refute che rumour, and to assure the peo- 

le that they would not abandon them. 

“ Nevertheless, such was the general dis- 
trust, such the magnitude of the evils which 
must have resulted, and such and so many 
the symptoms of a determination to emi- 
grate, that every one w.s on the alert, and 
all seemed to be impressed with the neces- 
sity of preventing a measure pregnant with 
so many mischiefs. “Th: danger increased, 
and the fears of the public kept pace with 
it. The consequence was, that the com- 
motions of Aranjuez, on the 17th and 19th 
of March, burst forth like a sudden explo- 
sion ; the people being led by a sort of in- 
stinct of self preservation, The result wis, 
the imprisonment of the Favourite, who, 
without the title of King, had exercised all 
the functions of roy. lty. 

« Scarcely hid this tempestuous scene 
taken place, when the Royal Parents tind- 
ing themselves deprived of the support of 
their Favourite, took the unexpected but 
voluntary resolution which they had for 
some time entertained, to abdicate their 
Throne, «- (hey accordingly did, in favour 
of their son and heir the Prince ef Asturias.” 

(To be concluded in dur next.) 
TREA- 
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TREATIES between FRANCE and SPAIN 
Sor the Partition of PorTuGat. 

Two secret treaties for the partition 
of Portugal were concluded at Foun- 
tainbleau on the 27th of October 1807, 
and ratified by Bonaparte on the 2gth ; 
they are annexed as documents to Ce- 
vallos’s narrative, and are in substance 
as follow :— 

The preamble to the first treaty states 
the object of the two Sovereigns (Charles 
and Napoleon) to be, “ to settle, by 
common consent, the interests of the 
two states, and to determine the future 
condition of Portugal, in a manner con- 
formable to the policy of the two coun- 
tries.” Article 1.—The provinces of 
Entre Minho and Douro, with the city 
of Oporto, shall be given in full pro- 
perty and sovereignty to the King of 
Etruria, under the title of King of Nor- 
thern Lusitania, 2.—The kingdoms of 
Alentejo and of the Algarves, shall be 
given to the Prince of the Peace, under 
the title of Prince of the Algarves. 3.— 
The provinces of Beira, Tralos Montes, 
and Estremadura, shall remain as a de- 
posit till a general peace, to be dispo- 
sed of according to circumstances, as 
shall be agreed between the contracting 
parties. 4.—The kingdom of Northern 
Lusitania shall be possessed by the he- 
reditary descendants of the King of E- 
truria, according to the laws of succes- 
Sion in Spain. 5.—The principality of 
Algarves shall in like manner be here- 
ditary in the descendants of the Prince 
of the Peace. 6.—In default of legiti- 
mate heirs of either of these Frinces, 
their dominions shall be given as an in- 
vestiture to the King of Spain, on con- 
dition that they shall never be united 
under one head, nor attached to the 
Crown of Spain. 7.—The kingdom of 
Northern Lusitania, and the principa- 
lity of Algarves, acknowledge the King 
of Spain as protector, and their Sove- 
reigns shall in no case make war or 
peace without his consent. 8,.—If the 
provinces of Beira, Tralos Montes, and 
Estremadura, should, at a general peace, 
be restored to the house of Braganza, 
in exchange for Gibraltar, Trinidad, 
and other colonies taken by the En- 
glish frem Spain or her allies, the new 
Sovereigu of these provinces shall have, 
with respect to the King of Spain, the 
same obligation as the King of Northern 
Lusitania and the Prince of Algarves, 
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and shall possess them Subject to the 
Same conditions. 9.—The King of E. 
truria cedes the kingdom of Etruria to 
the Emperor Napoleon, 10,—When a 
definitive occupation of the provinces of 
Portugal shall be effected, commission. 
ers shall be appointed to determine the 
proper limits. 11.—The Emperor of the 


‘French becomes guarantee to the King of 


Spain for the possession of his estates on tie 
Continent of Europe, south of the Pre. 
nees, 12.—The Emperor of the French 
agrees to acknowledge the king of Spain 
as Emperor of both Americas, at such time 
as may be proposed for his Majesty to 


-assume this title, which may either be 


on the occasion of a general peace, or 
at latest within three years. 13.—Itis 
understood that the contracting powers 
will make an equal division of all the 
islands, colonies, and other ultramarine 
property of Portugal. 14.—The pre- 
sent treaty shall remain secret, &c. 
The second treaty provides for the im. 
mediate march of a French army to Lis. 
bon, and for the co-operation of a Spanis 
force in giving full effect to this villan- 
ousscheme. For this purpose the Frenc' 
troops were introduced into Spain, an! 
a few months after Bonaparte had dub- 
bed Charles 1V. Emperor of beth An: 
ricas, and guaranteed to him the pos- 
session of his European dominions, he 
kidnapped him and his family, carried 
them prisoners to France, and tran. 
ferred the crown of Spain to his bro- 
ther! And to complete the acme o 
fraud, it ought to be observed, tht 
whilst these very treaties were negot! 
ating at Fountainbleau, Bonaparte 
proposing terms to the Prince cage 
of Portugal, and assuring him that " 
had no designs hostile to his count'y 
to himself! ! Had the Prince oye 
at Lisbon, he would undoubtedly seo 
shared the fate of the Royal Famuy® 


isonet 
Spain, and been at this time a prise 


France. 
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to keep up a correspondence with the 
capital of his kingdom, on measures re- 
lating to its defence ; and every thing 
tends to prove that the idea of restor- 
ing Charles 1V. after bis voluntary ab- 
dication originated entirely and exclu- 
sively with the French. 


_'The Spanish papers contain little mi- 
litary news, except a short account of 
some partial but successful attacks made 
upon the French near Ladosa and Lo- 
grono by parties of Castanos’ army: they 
were mere skirmishes. The dispatches 
to Government are more important, and 
are in substance as follows; 

The dispatches were brought by the 
Windsor Castle packet (which carried 
out a communication to the Supreme 
Junta of the overtures from France and 
Russia,) and are dated St Andero, Oct. 
30. They state that a smart action took 
place on the 24th, between the Spaniards 
under General Blake, and the French 
division of Ney, which terminated in 
favour of the former. Blake, having 
concentrated his force, advanced from 
Bilboa, and on the 24th attacked the 
enemy with great spirit at Zernosta, on 
the road to Durango. ‘The action was 
smart while it continued, but the ene- 
my, not wishing to risque the issue ef a 
lengthened contest, soon hegan to re- 
treat. The result was a continued skir- 
mish during the whole time of the retro- 
gade movement of the French, till they 
reached a position near Durango, where 
they had a considerable force. ‘Vheir 
loss is not mentioned in the dispatches. 
It Was rumoured at St Andero, that a 
French corps of 1coo men had been cut 
of by one of Blake’s divisions, and that 
inost of them had solicited permission to 
be enrolled under the Spanish banners. 
Blake proposed to make a fresh attack in 
afew days; the Spanish army had advan- 
ced to Zernosta, and the French, it was 
Supposed, would risque a battle in de- 
fence of Durango. On the 26th Blake's 
head-quarters were at Salignas, 28 miles 
S. E. of Bilboa, and only eight miles 
North from Vittoria. On the 27th he 
reconnoitred the enemy’s position, and 
about the ist it was expected that a ge- 
Neral battle would take place. We have 
had a thousand reports of such a battle 
having taken place, and of the result be- 
Ng as we all wish it ;—they are all pre- 
Mature, but that it has by this time been 


fought, every body believes. Blake is 
said to have intercepted a letter from 
the French Minister at war to Marshal 
Ney, promising that a reinforcement of 
60,000 men should be with him by the 
middle of November, and had, in conse- 
quence, determined to attack Ney be- 
fore the arrival of this reinforcement. 
Blake’s army is estimated at 50,000 men, 
mostly infantry; Castanos’ at nearly 
60,000, including a number of cavalry. 
Vivas, with an army of 30,c00 to 40,000 
men, was proceeding to join the main 
body trom Catalonia. (This we suspect 
to be amistake.) The army of Arra- 
gon, greatly reinforced, also continued 
to advance. ‘The French army was 
about 50,000 strong, having received a 
reinforcement of 8000 men trom France. 
‘They were said to be in great want of 
provisions, and desertions numerous, 

Considerable apprehensions were en- 
tertained for the fate of the patriots in 
Catalonia, but by the Jast accounts they 
are greatly diminished, ‘The patriotic 
force in that province had gueatly in- 
creased, and the French were closely 
pressed in Barcelona. Several sharp 
skirmishes had taken place almost under 
the walls, in which the Catalans had the 
advantage. No reinforcement to the 
French had passed the eastern Pyrenees. 
A corps of 10,000 men, destined to en- 
ter Spain by Roussillon, had made a re- 
trogade movement, deterred, it is be- 
lieved, by a strong body of miquelets, 
who occupied the important post of 
Junquera. Of this gallant and very use- 
ful description of force, upwards of 
17,000 were in arms in Catalonia. The 
inhabitants of Roussillon are highly dis- 
satisfied with the infamous couduct of 
the French troops in Spain. ‘hey are 
determined, it is said, not to submit to 
the terrible conscription demanded by 
Bonaparte ; and assert, that if the Spa- 
nish troops should enter their country, 
respecting their persons and property, 
they will with the greatest pleasure sube 
mit to Spain. | 

The Supreme Government has issued 
a proclamation, in consequence of the 
assassination of two Frenchmen at Mad- 
rid, in which they denounce the seve- 
rest penalties of the laws against all con- 
cerned in tumults and popular move- 
ments, and declare all parents, masters, 
and householders, responsible for their 


sons, apprentices, and servants, &c. 5 
and, 
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and, by the exertions of the supreme 
and subordinate governments, we are 
happy to learn that the anti-gallican 
rage of the people has been turned into 
its proper channel, and that Frenchmen 
resident in Spain are no lonver in dan- 
ger from their fury. All the horses in 
the vicinity of Madrid have been put 
in requisition for the use of the volun- 
teer cavalry, and the supply of the ar- 
tillery. ‘The owners are to have a fair 
price for them, and those employed in 
necessary purposes are to be last taken. 
W. Fitzgerald, Esq. M. P. and Mr 
Lawler, of Cork, gentlemen of consi- 
derable property, are volunteers in Ge- 
neral Blake’s army. 
Saragossa, Sept. 27. 
It is impossible to depict, in adequate 
colours the uncommon aspect of this in- 
vincible town; upwards of half its build- 
ings are destroyed by cannon balls and 
flames. The English Colonel Doyle 
could hardly recover from his astonish- 
ment when he saw the walls which ser- 
ved for bulwarks to its gallant defen. 
ders. ‘Is it possible,” he exclaimed, 
* that the conqueror of Dantzic, Ulm, 
and Magdeburg, should have sunk with 
dismay before those feeble ramparts?” 
And afterwards a heroine, stepping into 
her husband’s place, an artilleryman, 
who dropped dead at her feet, served 
his gun during a severe action ; he em- 
braced and complimented her with a 
present. Our enemies, who attacked us 
with so much haughtiness and pride, 
were astonished at our firmness; a 
French General said to one of our men 
taken prisoner, ** During twenty five 
vears service I never witnessed any such 
thing ; here it is necessary to fight from 
house to house, from window to win- 
dow.” Itis a remarkable circumstance, 
that the head-quarters of both Comman.- 
ders in Chief were within the precincts 
of the same walls, whence Lefebvre, 
struck with terror at the sight of so ma.- 
ny Frenchmen killed, wrote to our il- 
lustrious Palafox in these terms: 


Head-quarters, Santa Eugrasia. 
** Peace and capitulation.” 
ANSWER. 
Head.quarters, Saragossa. 
“War anddeath. PaLarox.” 


Saragossa, Oct. 5. 
The Governor and Captain-General 
of this kingdom, taking into considera- 
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tion the desire expressed b his Excel. 
jency Charles Wm. Doyle, Major = 
British Majesty’s service, to be employ. 
ed in the army of Arragon, and to take 
part in the glorious efforts made by the 
nation in defence of its independence : 
and being anxious to demonstrate the 
high estimation in which he holds the 
qualities which adorn this gentleman, 
and the noble and generous intentions 
of the British Government, he transmit. 
ted to him a commission as Field-Mar. 
shal. He has acknowledged the receipt 
of this appointment in the following 
terms : 

The honour which your Exeellen- 
cy has conferred upon me by the ap- 
pointment of Field-Marshal excites my 
particular gratitude. It is highly flat. 
tering to the best feelings of my heart. 

** To have the satisfaction of being 
one among the soldiers of the army ot 
Arragon, 1s doubtless very grateful to 
my feelings; and I trust that I shall be 
enabled to afford a proof that I am not 
altogether unworthy of so high an ho- 
nour. 

must confess that so honourable a 
distinction isthe more gratifying to me, 
inasmuch as it proves that my anxious 
zeal and exertions in the common and 
glorious cause in which we are all en- 
gaged, have been well received, and 


that they have merited the approbation | 


of your Excellency. I assure you that 
I shall continue my most assiduous ¢x- 
ertions, and endeavour to prove that 
this high mark of distinction has not 
been conferred upon a person undeser- 
ving of it, and certainly not upon one 
insensible to the honour which has been 
bestowed upon him, Your Excellency 
will be pleased to indulge me in my Te 
quest, that the pay and emoluments 
tached to my rank of Field-Marsha 
should be appropriated to the relief 0 
those who have suffered so much at Sa 
ragossa, from the repeated attacks of the 
emy. 
ellency’s orders, ane | 


‘© Madrid, Sept. 29. 1808.” 


Corunna, Oct. ! 4 

“ This morning arrived, under CoD 
voy of the poe and Loire rege 
and Champion sloop of war, 4 
transports from England, conssti'e 
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140 sail, having on board 13,000 British 
troops, commanded by Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
David Baird. The Junta of this pro- 
vince having been dissolved two days 
pefure their arrival, and the Supreme 
and Central Junta being recognised, it 
is thought necessary to have the sanc- 
tion of the latter before the troops are 
suttered to land.” 


Corunna, Oct. 16. 


“Sir David Baird has been request- 
ed to land, during the interval of wait- 
ing for dispatches from Madrid, any of- 
ficers he may choose to permit. The 
horses are to be disembarked immedi- 
ately, and every exertion used to com- 
plete the arrangement made some days 
since, upon the application of Lieut.- 
Col. Kennedy, for the reception of our 
troops. It is impossible for any thing 
to exceed the harmony which exists 
betweea the Spaniards and British of all 
classes. Sir D. Baird, Gens. Manning- 
ham, Warde, and Craufurd, went last 
night to the theatre ; a new entertain- 
ment was performed, in which King 
Ferdinand the Seventh and King George 
the Third embraced each other several 
times; this was received with enthusi- 
astic applause, as also ** God save the 
King,” which was introduced frequent- 
ly, and performed with the whole house 
standing. A superb box was fitted up 
*pressly for Gen. Baird and his Staff. 
“Tany British officers were invited into 
the private boxes ; and every Spaniard 
‘seems to recognise an old friend in eve- 
ty Englishman he meets.” 

It appears that the Gallician Govern- 
ment had applied to the Central Junta 
for instructions how to act on the arri- 
val of the allied English army, and the 
following is stated to have been the of- 
ficial reply to the inquiries of the Junta 
of Gallicia :— 

“The proofs which England has gi- 
ven or her attachment to our interests, 
and, above all, the consideration that 
our Cause is at the same time her’s, uni- 
ted to the reciprocal securities which 
have been given, have inspired entire 
Confidence, unity, and fraternity. Con- 
sequently, having maturely deliberated 
On the question proposed, whether any 
Mconveniencies would ensue from the 
disembarkation of the English troops 
which have arrived at your port? we 
tnd that there are none other than what 


must necessarily arise from the furnish. 
ing lodgings when in quarters, and from 
the providing them with the means of 
subsistence when stationed in, or passing 
through towns, which were first impo- 
verished by the former maintenance of 
so great a number of French troops as 
friends and allies, and have been since 
plundered and destroyed by them as 
enemies. 
. * At the same time, it being our duty 
to act so that our gratitude and confi- 
dence in the generous English nation 
may still be compatible with those mea- 
sures of prudent precaution and consi- 
deration which are customary, it has ap- 
peared to this Supreme Junta that the 
English troops should be disembarked 
in divisions of one or two thousand 
men, who, after the needful repose, 
should, in order to diminish the burden 
to the towns through which they pass, 
take their journey by distinct routes, 
viz. some by the high road to Luge, 
and others by that to Orense, all meet- 
ing at last in one point. In the mean- 
while, as it is the first of all considera- 
tions to manifest to so noble a nation 
our sentiment of gratitude, the Supreme 
Junta hope, that the Junta of Gallicia, 
being avimated by the same spirit, will 
omit no means of displaying those sen- 
timents. God preserve your Excellen- 
cy many years. 

Martin De Garoy, Sece 


Aranjuex, Oct, 18, 1808,” 


; Corunna, Oct. 20. 

“ Yesterday afternoon arrived his Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s ship Semiramis, having 
on board their Excellencies the Marquis 
de la Romana and Mr Frere. The lat- 
ter is intrusted with the character of 
Ambassador from the English Govern 
ment to the Supreme Central Junta.— 
This morning their Excellencies landed 
under a salute from the batteries and 
ships in the harbour ; they were greeted 
with vivas by a numerous populace, 
who took the mules from the carriage 
and drew it, amidst the greatest accla- 
mations, to the Government House.— 
Mr Frere will set out in a day or two 
for Madrid. ‘The Semiramis also brings 
a million of dollars for the supply of the 
Spanish army. A general illumination 
is to take place this evening, in honour 


of the arrival of these illustrious ma? 
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Mr Frere, previous to his departure 
for Madrid, addressed a very handsome 
letter of thanks to the Government of 
Corunna, for the distinguished honour, 
and testimonies of pure and sincere 
friendship, which the troops and other 
British subjects had experienced, as well 
from the public authorities as from all 
the brave and kind-hearted inhabitants, 
and expressmg his hopes that the autho- 
rities in the different towns in Gallicia 
would be instructed to render them 
every possible assistance in their pas- 
sage. 

The Corunna paper contains a very 
spirited and appropriate address froin 
Lieut.-Col. Carrol, one of the British 
officers attached to the army of Gene- 
ral Blake, to the inhabitants of Biscay. 
He speaks with aconfidence, well found- 
ed we trust, of a certain and speedy de- 
seat and expulsion of the enemy. 


Cadiz, Oct. 116 


** Yesterday arrived here the English 
brig Sceptre, Lieutenant Brown, with 
100,000 dollars and some arms for Ca- 
talonia ; she is one of the transports 
which left Lisbon with Spanish troops, 
and brings here so. Valencian volunteers, 
and the Commissioner Don Josef Es- 
tola, who is charged with the troops and 
money. The above brig will complete 
her cargo of arms and ammunition here, 
and proceed with the ship to Atocha, 
and a smaller vessel for that coast. In 
her came Lord Louvaine, Colonel Fitz- 
gerald, and two Members of the British 
Parliament, Mr Foster and Mr Lisle 
Foster.” 


PORTUGAL. 


Lisbon, Oct. 11. 1808. 
The following is a list of the forces 
destined for Spain, as given out in the 
general orders yesterday (Oct. 10.) :— 
Commander in Chief—Lieut.-General 
Sir John Moore, 
Under Lieut..Gen. Fraser. 
The ath, 28th, g2d, and 5 columns of 
the sth battalion of the 6oth foot—Maj.- 
Gen. Lord W. Bentinck. 
The oth, ad batt. of the 43d, and ditto 
of the 53d—Major Gen. Reresford. 
Under Lieut.-Gen, the Hon. J. Hope. 
The 36th, 71st, 92d, and s columns 


ef the sth battalion of 6oth foot—Maj.- 
Gen, Crawfurd, 


+ 
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The 2d and 6th foot—Maior. 
Auckland. Major-General 
Major-General Hill—Th 
and gist foot. 

Brigadier-General Fane—The 38th, 
79th, and 4 columns of the ad batt, of 
the 95th foot, 

Under Maj.-Gen. the Hon. J. Paget. 

‘The zoth, rst batt. of the s2d, and 5 
columns of the rst batt. of the 95th foot, 
Brigadier-Gen, Anstruther, 

The Light Battalion 1, and King’s 
German Legion 2—Colonel Allan. 

‘The whole of this force amounts from 
20,000 tO 22,000 men. 

The first division marched yesterday, 
(Oct. 10.) and another this day. It 15 
much to be regretted, however, that 
they did not go sooner; for the rainy 
season is about to set in, which usually 
lasts five or six weeks, and, during that 
time, renders the roads impassabie— 
Every river overflows, and the nume- 
rous meadows are filled with water.— 
We hope, however, that our brave fel- 
lows will reach their destination jn Spain 
before this terrible weather, so much 
talked of here, begins,—The remainder 
of the army, amounting to about 10,0co 
Or 12,000 men continues in Portugal. 


Lisbon, Oct, 14. 


On Monday last, the roth inst. his 
Excellency Lieutenant-General Sir H. 
Burrard, Commander in Chief of his 
Britannic Majesty’s army in Portugi, 
went in state to pay his first visit of ce- 
remony to their Excellencies the Go- 
vernors of this kingdom, on which occa- 
sion his Excellency was attended by 
Lieut.-Gen. Fraser and his staff; Major 
General Beresford, Commandant of 4 
bon; Brigadier General Disneys © 
Donkin, Quarter-master General ; Fr 
Col. Carey, Adj.-General ; John 
skine, Esq. Commissary. General 
most Rev. Archdeacon T, Owen, Cha? 
lain-General of the British army, %” 
the remainder of his Excellency’s St “ 
—After the usual compliments, a 
cellency returned in the same per 
to his head-quarters, and was, In wien. 
visited the same 
cies the Marquis Das Minas, 
priano Ribiero Freire, Members of the 
Regency. 
The following proclamation has 


posted here :— Li 


q 
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Lucas de Seabra de Silva, Counsellor 
to the Priace Regent our Lord, 
Koight of his Royal House, Chief 
Judge of the Paco, Chancellor of 
the Court, Istendant of the Police 
ot the Court of the Kingdom, and 
Commander of the Order of Chiist. 


** ] make known to the inhabitants of 
this city and the suburbs, that, by orders 
ot the Most Exce!lent Governors of these 
kingdoms, communicated to me, bear- 
ing date on this the 3d day of October, 
every inhabitant who may have in his 
house one or more individuals belong- 
ing to the French army, or know where 
such persons are concealed, are required 
to inform the Magistracy within six 
days, under pain of being punished with 
the greatest severity, as criminals guilty 
othigh treason. In order that this pro- 
clamation be made public, I order it to 
be printed, and posted in all conspicuous 
paces, 

(Signed) “ Lucas pg SEABRA SILVA.” 


The Regents issued a proclamation 
yesterday, (Oct. 11.) dated the 6th inst. 
informing the people, that foreign money 
1s to be regarded as a mere commodity, 
without any fixed price; and that they 
are at liberty to give what they think 
proper for it; and that any person offer- 
ing foreign money, and insisting upon a 
ixed par of exchange, is to be regarded 
person dealing in counterfeit mo- 
hey, and treated accordingly. In con- 
sequence of this unexpected regulation, 
the dollar, which used to pass for 4s. 6d. 
's now only taken at the rate of 4s. 14d. 
lhis has caused much dissatisfaction in 
the army ; in fact, the English are almost 
the only persons who suffer by it. It is 
said thatSir H. Burrard intends to remon- 
Strate with the Regency on the subject. 

Che following letter from a Gentle- 
man on board the Africaine frigate, da- 
ted Tagus, Oct. 4. contains some curious 
and interesting particulars : 

“We sailed on the 2<th September, 
with the Fons General Kellerman on 
board, and bad under our orders 53 trans- 
boris, with the third division of the 

rench army. The first night we were 
at sea we sprung our boltsprit, and af- 
ter beating about for two or three doys, 
We arrived here in the greatest distress. 
We much fear that many of the trans- 
Ports must have perished, as we know 
Sone that went down, with 390 men 


on board, out of which only one Co- 
lonel and five men were saved, and many 
of the transports of the first division 
have been obliged to put back, after ex- 
periencing a continued gale of wind for 
nearly three weeks. Simce our arriva 
I have been several times on shore (for 
the first time) ; the town ts rather hand- 
some than otherwise ; the streets are 
very regular, and the houseshigh, ‘Phere 
are two or three tolerable good squares ; 
but nothing equal to those of London, 
or even to the squares of New Edin- 
burgh. ‘Their churches are large and 
pretty rich, notwithstanding that the 
French have plundered them of a deal 
of their superfluous silver. “The Portu- 
guese still continue to treat the English 
with the greatest respect. ‘Their joy 
seems to be unbounded—they continued 
to illuminate the town for 15 nights, ine 
stead of five, which was firs: intended, 
They have brought on the stage a new 
play, called § ‘The Deliverance of Por- 
tual’, which wasacted free three nights, 
for the amusement of the English Off- 
cers. The first scene opens with a view 
of the Queen of Portugal in mournme, 
and fettered. She regrets the unhappy 
fate of her kingdom for some time; then 
a Portuguese General appears, and tells 
her that the country is in arms, and, 
with the help of a powerful nation, 
which will send them assistance, he ex- 
pects to see her soon upon the throne, 
The next scene opens with a view ofan 
Englishman on ahigh rock, who des- 
cends, and informs the Queen of the ex- 
ertions that are making to set her at l- 
berty. Bonaparte next presents himselt. 
He addresses the Queen and her sub- 
jects, but the Queen pays no attention 
to what he says. He then addresses the 
Briton in haughty terms, and threatens 
his country with destruction, ‘The next 
scene is the scene of glory. It opens 
with a view of a lady richly dressed, 
standing by athrone. Shedescends, and 
immediately the mourning dress and the 
fetters of the Queen fall off, when she 
appears most richly dressed ; the Corsi- 
cin is put in chains, and obliged to kneel 
at the foot of the throne for mercy, and 
the crown is again placed on the head of 
the Queen. I would not have taken up 
so much of your time with this non- 
sense, but I merely dil it to shew you 
how the French are cetested in this 
untry, 
TRANCE. 
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FRANCE. 


Paris, Oct, 26. 

The Emperor Napoleon, having left 
Erfurth on the 14th, arrived at St Cloud 
on the zoth, accompanied by his Mi- 
nisters, 

Yesterday his Majesty the Emperor 
and King went in great state to the 
Palace of the Legislative Body, in or- 
der to open the sitting. His Majesty 
addressed the Assembly as follows :— 


** Messieurs, the Deputies of the De- 
partments to the Legislative Body; 


* The code of laws, laying down the 
principles of property and of civil free- 
dom, which forms the subject of your 
labours, will be adopted as the senti- 
ment of Europe. My people already 
€xperience the most salutary effects from 
them. 

** The latest laws have laid the foun- 
dation of our system of finance. This 
is a monument of the might and great- 
ness of France, We shall henceforward 
be able to meet the expenditure which 
might be rendered necessary, even by a 
general coalition of Europe, from our 
yearly income alone. Never shall we 
be reduced to have recourse to the fa- 
tal expedients of paper money, of loans, 
or of anticipation of revenue. 

** T have, in the present year, laid out 
more than a thousand miles of road. 
The system of works which I have es- 
tablished for the improvement of our 
— will be carried forward with 
zeal. 

** The prospect of the great French 
family, lately torn to pieces by opinions 
and intestine rancour, but now prosper- 
ous, tranquil, and united, has affected 
my soul in a remarkable manner. I have 
felt that, in order to be happy, I should 
in the first place be assured that France 
was happy. 

_ “* The peace of Presburg, that of Til- 
sit, the assault of Copenhagen, the plaus 
of Britain against all nations on the 
ocean, the different revolutions at Con- 
stantinople, the affairs of Spain and Por- 
tugal, have, in various ways, exercised 
an influence on the affairs of the world. 

“ Russia and Denmark have united 
with me against Britain. 

** The United States of America have 
rather chosen to abandon commerce and 


the sea, than to acknowledge their sla- 
very. 


“ A part of my army has marched 3. 
gainst that which Britain has formed in 
Spain, or has disembarked, It is a dis. 
‘tinguished favour of that Providence 
which has constantly protected our arms, 
that passion has so far blinded the Bri- 
tish Councils, that they abandon the de. 
fence of the seas, and at last produce 
their army on the Continent, 

* I depart in a few days to put my. 
self in person at the head of my army, 
and, with God’s help, to crown the Rug 
of Spain in Madrid, and to plant my 
eagles on the forts of Lisbon, 

** T have only to praise the sentiments 
of the Princes of the Confederation ot 
the Rhine. 

** Switzerland experiences more and 
more the benetits of the act of media- 
tion. 

* ‘The people of Italy give me grounds 
for nothing but expressions of satisfac- 
tion, 

The Emperor of Russia and myse!i 
have had an interview at Erfurth. Our 
first thought was a thought of peace. 
We have even resolved to make some 
sacrifices, in order to enable the hun 
dred millions of men whom we repre 
sent, if possible, the sooner to enjoy the 
benefits of the commerce of the seat 
We are agreed, and unchangeably uni. 
ted, as well for peace as for war. 

Messieurs Deputies, 

“ T have ordered my Minister of Fi. 
nance, and of the General Treasury," 
lay before you an account of the rece!p’ 


and expenditure of the year. You wii 


therein see, with satisfaction, that I have 
not felt it necessary to increase the tal! 
with any impost. My people shall ¢2- 
perience no new burdens. va 

“ The Speakers of my Counc | 
State will submit to you many et r 
laws, and among others all those W 
have relation to the criminal code. 

T rely constantly on your co-ope 
ration.” 

His Majesty’s speech excited a 
most lively emotion, and the sitting 


closed under repeated 
Long live the Emperor - tres 


cings were manifested 
which his Majesty passed. ie 

We do not find in this address any i. 
thrown out of a conditional ae i" 
ment of his designs against 
ever sacrifices he was to make fas 
ving peace to the world, they i 
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jy were not to be found in Spain, nor in 
any thing connected with her affairs. 
The doom of that country is fixed, as 
far as he can fix it. On the a7th Oct. a 
deputation of the Legislative Body re- 
paired to the palace of the Thuilleries, 
and Napoleon being seated onthe throne, 
surrounded by his princes, and grandees, 
and Senators, and counsellors, their pre- 
sident Funtanes addressed the Bmperor 
1n along speech, which we do not mean 
to give at length, because it is remark- 
able for nothing but an extravagance of 
adulation, equal to any thing that we 
have yet heard from any of the grovel- 
lug herd that lick the dust under the 
feet of the tyrant. It might indeed pass 
for a tine piece of irony, in which the 
speaker, by praising him for all those 
qualities that he dues not possess, makes 
the disgusting features of his character 
more prominent and more odious. He 
dwells with rapture on the prosperity 
and happiness which France enjoys from 
the discoveries of the only financier and 
legislator of the age, whose codes will 
extend farther than his conquests, and 
reign without effort over 20 different 
nations. He then introduces us to Bo- 
Gaparte as the greatest of captains, yet 
placing his glory not in conquering coun. 
tries, but in making good laws ! he de- 
lights in peaceable triumphs—he sacri- 
lices every thing to the happiness of the 
people! when he says he will make sa- 
crifices, he completes his triumph! He 
increases his grandeur by moderating 
the use of it! He reserves for the world 
the extraordinary spectacle of force, 
Which has subdued every thing, subdw- 
ing itself! ! He finally informs us, that 
hitherto when Monarchs met, al! was 
alarm among the neighbouring states ; 
but the two Emperors met at Erfurth, 
** not to invade but to pacify the world!” 
and te prove the sincerity of his desire 
to pacifv the world, Napoleon hastened 
‘romthis meeting, with acourier’s speed, 
‘0 carry the most cruel, unjust, and un- 
provoked war that ever was waged 1 
tothe heart of Spain, Napoleon's re- 
ply to this precious address was very 
Short. He thanked the Legislative bo- 
cy for their love to him, and informed 
them that he should soon return to his 
eanital, 

On the 24th of last menth arrived in 
Grenoble, eight very large waggons, 
‘oaded with the collection ef antique 

Nov. 1808, 
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statues of the villa Borghese, purchased 
by his Majesty the Emperor. ‘They 
chiefly consist of the Gladiator, the 
Achilles, the Venus, Victria, and a vas 
of an uncommen size, and are destined 
tur the Museum Napoleon. 


The only information that we have 
from this country relates to commercial 
restrictions ; it 1s in substance as fol- 
lows :— 

The decree for shutting the Dutch 
ports was so far modified, that vessels 
loaded before its publication were to be 
suffered to proceed on their voyag, but 
an unfair advantage ts stated to have 
been taken of this indulgence by the 
Dutch merchants, some of whom put 
cargoes on board their vessels after the 
period allowed. ‘he consequence was, 
that another decree was issued, prohi. 
biting all vessels with Dutch produce, 
having licences or not, from sailing af- 
ter the 15th of Nevember, and all such 
vessels were held bound to return by 
the 30th of that month. After these 
two periods, their departure and return 
were absolutely probibited, and the ports 
were to be finally closed. We are algo 
informed, that, in consequence of the 
earnest solicitations of the merchants to 
King Louis, the latter had obtained the 
reluctant consent of his brother to the 
repeal of the decree prohibiting the 
introduction of colonial produce into 
France trom Holland. Napoleon, how- 
ever, desired that he might be no more 
troubled with similar applications, as he 
was fixed in his resolution t@ grant no 
facilities to commerce until the re-esta- 
blishment of peace, and signified thar, 
in whatever related to trade, the Dutch 
merchasts would hencefarth be consi- 
dered as French subjects. We are mare- 
over informed that, in order more ei- 
fectually to prevent the clandestine ip- 
troduction of foreign merchandise into 


né” Hoiland, all the shops and warehouses 


are to be placed under an excise! Oth- 
cers are to be appointed to take stock, 
and te keep an account of goods sold 
and delivered, and should there at any 
time be an increase of stock, for which, 
legal vouchers cannot be praguced, the 
surplus is to be confiscated. This regu- 
lation is, it is said, tg take place on the 
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Conrgreyces AT ErFurtu. 


very unbecoming, as some German 
We have no certain intelligence re- 


newspapers have done, to pretend to 


- 


4 specting these conferences, but what we 8!Ve an account of plans which can be tu 
As find published in the Paris papers, asar- Knownonly to the two Sovereigns them. ti 
ticles from Erfurth. The following is S¢/ves. . th 
ft the substance of these articles. Oct. 14. This day, at one o'clock, the 4 
i. ; Emperor Napoleon, and the Emperor R 
Exfurth, October 2. Alexander, proceeded haif way from this 
ta _ The Kings of Saxony and Westpha- place to Weimar, where with the same w 
i: lia have already arrived. To-morrow solemnity as when they met, the two *? 
} we expect the King of Wirtemberg, and, Sovereigns embraced each other, and cl 
i on the qth, the King of Bavaria. took a most affectionate adieu. The r 
Kf From Russia, we have here, besides Emperor Alexander went forward to in 
: j the Emperor and the Grand Duke Con- Weimar, where he will remain a few s¢ 
a stantine, the Minister of State, Counf days. ‘The Emperor Napoleon return. F 
i. Romanzow, the Counsellor of State Ser. ed hither, received a visit from the a 
i, vais, the Grand Marshal Count Mark- King of Saxony, gave a farewell audi- ° 
:f olini, and both the Counts Tolstoy, one ence to Count ‘Tolstoy, who returns to N 
of whom is the Ambassador at the Russia, and soon after an audience to R 
Court of Paris. Baron Von Vincent, to whom his Ma- e 
Among the principal French Officers jesty delivered a letter in answer to the . 
here are Marshals Lannes, Mortier, and communication of his Majesty the Em. b 

Duroc, with a number of Generals and peror of Austria. It is believed that the 

Field Officers belonging to Mortier’s. mission of Baron Von Vincent has re- 


corps, the greater part of which is at pre- 
sent quartered in Bavaria. Of the Ger- 
man Princes, we have here Prince Wil- 
liam of Prussia, the Duke of Saxe-Go- 
tha, the Prince of Homberg, the Prince 
of Mecklenburgh-Schwerin, and the 
Prince of Rentz and Redalstadt. 

Oct. 7. His Majesty the Emperor 
Napoleon gave a grand dinner, at which 
were present his Majesty the Emperor 


Alexander, the Kings of Saxony and 


Westphalia, the Duke of Saxe-Gotha, 
the Hereditary Prince of Weimar, the 
Prince of Mecklenburgh-Schwerin, Pr. 
William of Prussia, and the Princes of 
Benevento and Neufchatel. 

The two Monarchs dally meet about 
one o’clock, and at the termination of 
their conference, their Majesties, on 
horseback, or in the same coach, make 
an excursion among the neighbouring 
villages. The principal Ministers of 
both the Emperors have also daily con- 
ferences, 

Oct. 11.On Sunday last, the Emperor of 
the French heard mass performed in his 
Palace, as he also had on the preceding 
Sunday. There was also a grand parade 
in front of the High Church, where all 
the Generals attended Mass. ‘The two 
Emperors live in the closest intimacy. 

‘ntly spend a part of the 
cher. Europe must doubt- 
anxiety to the happy re- 
nportant'meetineg: but itis 


“through the medium of the 


moved all the distrust which gave rise 
to the Austrian levies. Soon after the 
audience, his Imperial and Royal Me- 
jesty departed from this place. 

Yesterday the King of Wirtemberg 
and Bavaria also left this town. 

Oct. 15. Notwithstanding the confer- 
ences of their Imperial Majesties, dur- 
ing their residence here, have been co- 
vered with a thick veil, there appears to 
be no doubt that they had the following 
objects : 

ist, The restoration of general Peace; 
for two couriers, one French and one 
Russian, have been dispatched from this 
place, whose journey could be for 10 
other purpose but to communicate to 
the Court of Londonjthe desire of both 
Emperors. 2dly, The securing the tran- 
quility of Germany ; indeed, it appear 
that the Princes of the Confederation © 
the Rhine have received orders to break 
up their encamped contingents for = 
respective garrisons, or the neighbour- 


ing cantonments. It is also Te 
Alexander, Prussia has obtained, in o 
last treaty with France, 4 cons! ~ 
reduction of her contributions. His . 
jesty the Emperor Napoleon 
sented Count Von Tolstoy and his 

ther with the Grand Eagle of a 
gion of Honour, and Messrs Wieit"* 
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OVERTURES FOR PEACE, 

A circumstance of an interesting na- 
ture has occurred Since our last publica- 
tion. Ou Thursday night, October 20. 
though it blew a gale of wind, a flag of 
truce left Boulogne, with French and 
Russian messengers on board, with 
patches for the British Government, 
who were directed to make all possible 
speed to Deal or Dover. At eight o’- 
clock on Friday morning the flag of 
truce arrived in the Downs, and was 
immediately boarded by one of our crui- 
sers, who took out the messengers. ‘Lhe 
French messenger was not permitted to 
come to London, but was sent on board 
a ship of war till the pleasure of his 
Majesty’s Ministers be known. ‘The 
Russian messenger, as soon as he reach- 
ed the shore, was sent off for London, 
accompanied by one of Admiral Camp- 
bell’s Lieutenants. ‘They arrived at Mr 
Canning’s office about eleven o'clock 
on Friday night, where they delivered 
their dispatches, and went to the house 
of Mr Shaw the messenger, where they 
lodged all night. Next morning a pass- 
port was sent from the Foreign Office 
for the Russian messenger, who return- 
ed to Dover immediately, and embark- 
ing on board the flag of truce, proceeded 
to France, 

Nothing certain has yet transpired, 
either with respect to these dispatches, 
erthe reply returned by our Govern- 
ment. The former are said to be very 
short—that they consist of two letters 
dated from Erfurth, and addressed by 
M. de Champagny, the French Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, and M, de Ro- 
manzow, the Russian Minister, to his 
Excellency George Canning, Esq.— 
that the two letters are in substance the 
same, stating that his Majesty the Em- 
peror of all the Russias, and his Majesty 
the Emperor of the French, being equal- 
ly animated with a desire to put an end 
to the calamities of war, he (the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs) has it in com- 
mand from his Majesty to request his 
Excellency to communicate to his Bri- 
tannic Majesty that desire ; and if his 
Britannic Majesty be influenced by asi- 
milar desire, to propose that Plenipoten- 
taries shall be immediately named, to 
proceed to a place that may be fixed 
Upon, to open a negociation with the 

lenipotentiaries of bis Imperial Majesty 
@rthe conclusion of a maritime peace, 


 Ifthis statement be correct, the an, 
swer that will be returned by his Majes. 
ty’s Ministers to such a communication 
is obvious. The epithet applied by the 
enemy to the kind of peace which they 
are desirous of negociating, shews us at 
once that they do not admit our inter- 
ference in the affaits of the Continent. 
His Majesty’s Ministers, we should con- 
jecture, would reply to M. de Cham- 
pagny and M, Romanzow, that his Bri- 
tannic Majesty was animated by the de- 
sire which he had always expressed, 
and which was well known to all Eu- 
rope, to put anend to the calamities of 
war, whenever he could do so consis- 
tently with the security of his domi. 
nions, the honour of his Crown, and the 
good faith he owed to his allies—that 
he was ready to enter into anegociation 
in concert with those allies, and that 
he would immediately communicate 
the overture that had been made tu 
them. 

The more we reflect upon the over- 
ture from Erfurth, the more are we con- 
vinced that it has a double object in 
view :—First, to attempt to produce a 
coolness between the Spaniards and this 
country, as if we meant to enter into a 
negociation for peace without including 
them, and zdly, to alarm and paralyse 
Austria, ‘These two objects were, if 
not the sole, the principal motives‘ of 
the imperial journey to Erfurth. 

It is the ordinary policy of Napoleon, 
before he comes forward personally to 
direct the horrors of war, to make some 
previous and fraudulent offers of a trea- 
ty ; to endeavour to win upon the pub- 
lic feeling by a dissembled show of hu- 
manity, and to have the appearance of 
effering a choice of the olive or the 
sword. Ministers have doubtless been 
on their guard against a trick so stale 
and superficial. 

Mr Shaw the messenger was dispatch- 
ed on Friday Oct. 28. with the an. 
swer of the British Court to the above 
overtures. He reached Paris on Monday 
morning the 31st, and delivered his dis- 
patches, one packet to M. Champagny, 
the French Minister for Foreign Aftairs, 
and another to the Russian Ambassa- 
cor. He was detained in Paris, till the 
early part of Tuesday afternoon, when, 
having received answers, addressed to 
Mr Secretary Canning, from both of the 


above Ministers, he proceeded on his 
jour- 
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journey for Boulogne, and arrived in 
London on the 4th of Nov. 

Mr Shaw was received with great sa- 
tisfaction at all the places through which 
he passed, and treated with much civili- 
ty and attention at Paris. During fhe 
short time he remained there, he was 
suffered to go abroad, iu company with 
the French messenger who lately came 
to England. ; 

It appears that Bonaparte did not 
wait for the arrival of our messenger.— 
He left Rambouillet on the 30th, the 
day before Mr Shaw reached Paris; nor 
could any communication have been 
made to him between the period of the 
messenger’s arrival and his departure. 
We all know the speed with which he 
travels, and having left Rambouillet for 
Bayonne on Sunday, there was not time 
to send a messenger to him after Mr 
Shaw’s arrival on Monday morning, 
and to receive his commands before Mr 
Shaw left Paris on Tuesday atternoon. 
It is probable, therefore, that Bonaparte 
had arranged with his minister the re- 
ply which should be returned to this 
eountry, provided we declined enter- 
taining the propositions he submitted to 
US. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Fhe Africa of 64 guns, Capt. Bar- 
ret, has had a most severe action in the 
Baltic with a fleet of Danish gun boats, 
while protecting a large convoy of 
merchantmen from Carlscrona. What 
follows is extracted from the letter of a 
seaman, of Oct. 24. who has given a very 
aninute account of the action :— 

“« The convoy, consisting of about 
“co sail, got all safe into Malmoe, ex- 
ceptone taken, and three on shore, which 
were burnt by our people, to prevent 
them falling into the hands of the Danes, 
‘The Africa had kept between the con- 
voy and the Danes, It fell quite calm, 
and so large a ship was of course quite 
c1umapageable, and lay like a log on the 
water, (this was at nine o'clock on the 
20th), when 32 Danish gun-boats, car- 
sying about 920 men, and 128 guns 
€32’s and 42°s) came rowing towards 
the ship. At half past two they came 
within gun-shot, when the Africa opens 
ed a brisk fire from as many guns as she 
could bring to bear, and they continued 
advancing courageously, an@ stationed 
themsclves on the quarters and baws, 
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Tbe writer was statfonad at the lower 
gun-déck, to hand up powder from the 
magazine. His situation was perilous 
and his escape very providential, ‘The 
Stape-shot was like showers of stones 
or dust thrown into the ship by shovels ; 
@screen which was thrown around him 
to prevent fire from the flashes of the 
guns Communicating to the powder, was 
knocked to pieces by splinters; a car. 
tridge of 4 lib, of powder, which he held 
up over his head, blew up, without hurt. 
ing him ; the man to whom he was hand. 
Ing it was severely wounded. ‘Two iron 
stauncheons, 6 or 7 inches in diameter, 
were shot through and broken to pieces. 
‘The enemy had, in the mean time, been 
gradually moving off, and at half past 
seven, those that remained began to pul! 
away, and night finished the business. 
The Africa’s colours were twice shot 
away; the enemy supposing she had 
struck, huzzaed and pulled nearer, but 
soon drew back. The Africa had se- 
ven killed, and a great number (about 
s0y¥ wounded, many of them badly. 
Three officers are wounded. ‘The Danes 
suffered extremely by our fire ; several 
boats were sunk, and they were seem 
picking up the men out of the water., 
Some boats had not more than five men 
left in them. By their own accounts, 
indeed, their loss of men was very con- 
siderable. All whose bodies were got 
ashore were buried at Drago yeh a 
mp; and they have gained little 
the pt; the Africa indeed dread- 
fully mauled, but she was before an old 
crazy ship. She has returned to Carls- 
crona for repairs. Captain Barret walk- 
ed the deck all the time of the action, 
as cool and composed as if nothing was 
doing. He gave up both his cabins t0 
the wounded, and the officers gave UP 
theircots. The Swedish gun-boats made 
a little stir in this busivess, but return 
ed to port as soon as they found the con- 
voy safe.” 

The following account of the bee 
gallant conduct of two of our 9 3 
in the Adriatic has been pubis the 
the Trieste, Vienna, and many 0 
German papers :— 

Towards the close of the month of 
May, Capt. Dandolo, a Venetian 
descended from the conqueror 0! 

Corfu with the 
stantinople, ssiled from Co hoonets, 
brig Jena and two large no for the 
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rpose of taking the Melpomene En- 
glish frigate, which blockaded the island. 
Capt. Dandolo had not been 32 hours 
at sea, when he deseried the English 
pendant, and observing that the British 
commander (Capt. Parker) did not run 
away, he prudently thoughr it high time 
ke should do so; the wind, however, 
became unfavourable for his return to 
Corfu, but he put into Paro, a small 
island about 10 leagues from Corfu ; the 
Melpomene followed, and threatened to 
destroy both the vessels and the town, 
if they did not surrender immediately ; 
at length a capitulation was concluded, 
by which the three ships were deliver- 
ed up, but the crews were not detained 
as prisoners, 

About the same time, another expe- 
dition sailed from Zara to take Capt. 
Campbell, of the Unite, who like the 
celebrated French chevalier Forbin, in 
furmer times, has become the terror of 
the Adriatic. ‘This force consisted of 
two large brigs and a schooner: they 
thought, that tram the number of prizes 
the frigate had sent to Malta, she could 
not be half manned. After a short cruize 
nn quest of her, they fell in with ker off 
the island of Melado. ‘(he Commodore 
immediately began firing, but the fri- 
gate retained her fire until she ranged 
alongside within pistol shot, when she 
poured in so destructive a fire, that the 
brig struck, The other brig attempted 
to escape, and ran on a small isiand, 
when about half her crew landed by leap- 
‘og from her bowsprit ; but the rest with 
her Captain (Duodo), were made pri- 
oo The schooner escaped to An- 

na. 

The Comet sloop, Capt. Daly, has ta- 
Ken the Sylphe French national brig, 
{commanded by M, L, Maria Clement, 
Capitaine de frigat, and a member of the 
legion of honour) mounting sixteen 26 
pound carronades and two long nines, 
with 98 men. When first seen by the 
Comet, she was in company with ano- 
ther brig of the same force, and a cor- 
vette. In the face of so superior a force, 
Capt, D, thought it most prudent to con- 
tinue his course under all sail, as by al- 
tering it they might be inclined to chase 
him, This so far intimidated them, that 
they tacked and made all sail from the 
Comet, and the corvette having much 
outsailed her consorts, tacked and stood 
‘9 the southward, Capt, D, then made 


all sail in chase of the brigs, the head- 
most of which tacked and passed to 
windward, about 2 guns-shot distance. 
‘fhe remaining brig hoisted French co. 
lours, was soon brought within pistol- 
shot, and after an action of 20 minutes 
struck. Her second lieutenant, a mid- 
shipman, and five men, were killed in 
the action, and two midshipmen and 
three seamen severely wounded. The 
Comet had nota man hurt. The Sylphe 
is a very fine vessel, 300 tons burthen, 
copper-bottomed and fastened, an ex- 
cellent sailer, and fit for his Majesty's 
service. 


oF CINTRA, 


We mentioned in our last, that this 
measure had met with very general re- 
probation. Among the public bodies 
who have been the loudest in expressing 
their dissatisfaction, the Common Coun. 
cil of the city of London have taken the 
lead. On the sth October, at a very full 
meeting of the Council, an address and 
petition te the King, was voted. It was 
presented on the 12th by the Lord May- 
or, attended by a number of the Alder- 
men, the Sheriffs, and Common Coun. 
cilmen. ‘The petition is couched in 
strong terms, and is as follows : 


“ Most graciousSovereign—We, your” 


Majesty's most dutiful and loyal sub- 
jects, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of the City of London, in 
Common Council assembled, most bum- 
bly approach your Majesty with renew- 
ed assurances of attachment to your Ma- 
jesty’s most sacred person and Govern. 
ment, and veneration for the free prm- 
ciples of the British Constitution, to ex- 
press to your Majesty our grief and as- 
tonishment at the extraordinary and 
disgraceful convention lately entered 
into by the Commander of your Majes- 
ty’s Forces in Portugal, and the Com~ 
mander of the French army in Lisbon. 
‘The circumstances attending this afflic- 
ting event cannot be contemplated in 
British minds without the most painful 
emotions ; and all ranks ot your Majes- 
ty’s subjects seem to have felt the ut- 
most concern and indignation at a trea- 
ty so humiliating and degrading to this 
country and its allies, After a signal 
victory, gained by the valour aad dis- 
cipline of British troops, by which the 
enemy appears to have been cut off from 
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the sad mortification of seeing the jaurels 
so nobly acquired torn from the brows 
of our brave soldiers, and terms grant- 
ed to the enemy disgraceful to the Bri- 
tish name, and injurious to the best in- 
terests of the British nation.—Besides 
the restitution of the Russian fleet upon 
a definitive treaty of peace woth that 
power, and the sending back to their 
country, without exchange, so large a 
number of Russian sailors, by this igno- 
minious convention, British fleets are to 
convey to France the French army and 
its plunder, where they will be at liber- 
ty immediately to recommence their ac- 
tive operations against us or our allies. 
‘The guarantee and safe conveyance of 
their plunder cannot but prove highly 
irritating to the pillaged inhabitants, o- 
ver whom they have tyrannized, and 
fur Whose deliverance and protection 
the British army was sent, and the full 
recognition of the title and dignity of 
Emperor of France, while all mention 
of the Government of Portugal is omit- 
ted, must be considered as highly dis- 
respeczful to the legitimate authority of 
that country, We, therefore, humbly 
pray your Majesty, in justice to the 
outraged feelings of a brave, injured, 
and indignant people, whose blood and 
treasure have been thus expended, as 
weil as to retrieve the wounded honour 
of their country, and to remove from 
its character so foul a stain in the eyes 
oi Europe, that your Majesty will be 
graciously pieased immediately to insti- 
tute such an inquiry into this dishonour- 
able and unprecedented transaction, as 
will lead to the discovery and punish- 
ment of those, by whose misconduct and 
mecapacity the cause of the country and 
its allies has been so shamefully sacrifi- 
eed. We beg to assure your Majesty 
of our unalterable fidelity and earnest 
desire tocu-operate in every measure 
conducive to the peace, honour, and se- 
eurity of your Majesty’s dominions.” 
The King’s Answer.—** Lam fully 
sensible of your iovalty and attachment 
to my person and Government. I give 
credit to the motives which have dic- 
tated your petition and address, but I 
must remind you, that it is inconsistent 
with the principles of British justice to 
pronounce judgment without previous 
mvestigation. 1 should have hoped that 
recent occurrences would have convin- 
ced you that I am at all times ready to 


institute iNquiries on oceasions in whic) 
the character of the country, or the ho- 
nour of my arms, is concerned ; and tha: 
the interposition of the City ot London 
could not be necessary for inducing me 
to direct an inquiry to be made into 4 
transaction which has disappointed the 
hopes and expectations of the nation,” 

Elis Majesty's answer (which was read 
by Lord Hawkesbury) has given great 
offence to the citizens of London, who 
at another meeting of the Common 
Council, on the 27th October, passer 
Some strong resolutions 5 expressing their 
right on all occasions when they think 
proper to address the throne,—their con- 
cern that they should have met with re. 
prehension in exercising this undoubted 
right,—and “ that whoever advised his 
Majesty to put so wofavourable and un- 
warrantable a construction on their late 
petition, has abused the confidence oi 
his Sovereign, and is equally an enemy 
to his Majesty and the just rights of Ins 
people.” 


DreEADFUL Fire 1x Lonpoy. 


On Tuesday morning September 1a 
happened one of the most dreadful fires 
that has for many years past afflicted 
this great metropolis, and by which that 
vast and superb edifice, Covent Garden 
‘Theatre, was reduced toa heap of ashes, 
with a number of houses in its vicinity. 
How the fire originated is unknown, a 
the housekeeper saw all safe, as he 
thought, after the performance of the 
preceding evening. The flames were 
first discovered about four o'clock in 
the morning, and had then acquired a 
great a furce to be stopped by the 7 
engines, which soon arrived in +t 
numbers. About seven o'clock, the 
ling in of the roof with a dreadful cra , 
announced the destruction of the inte 
rior of the building. ‘The engines oo 
tinued to play with unceasing ree 
upon the ruias, in order to save : 
as possible of the surroundiug 
and unfortunately some of the a ’ 
with their characteristic intrep! 

ushed an engine into one of the pa 
P above fell it 
sages, when the archway & se 
and buried above 16 of them oe 
ruins, Several others were killed 
falling ruins, and several 
attended were scalded or ony on 
death, Many dead bodies were earned 
of the ruins, and many others 4 
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“off to the nearest hospitals, dreadfuliv 


scorched and mangled. The Coronets’ 
Inquest was held on nineteen of the bo- 
dies. ‘Che number of dead is supposed 
touexceed 20, and a great number wound- 
ed, the recovery of many of whom is 
doubtful. ‘The number of houses burnt 
down, chiefly in Bow-street, is about 
12, and several others are irreparably in- 
jared. Several fatal accidents happen- 
ed in them and in the streets, occasion- 
ed by the infamous activity of swarms 
of pick-pockets. Nothing belonging to 
the Theatre is saved, excepting a few 
damaged scenes and the account books, 
The loss is estimated at upwards of 
L, 150,000. Only L. scyooo was in- 
sured. ‘he performers have lost all their 
wardrobes and valuables, and, accord- 
ing to the usage of the ‘Theatre, their 
salaries cease, until the performances 
can be resumed ; upwards of 200 other 
persons employed about the ‘Theatre, 
with their families, are thrown out of 
bread. ‘The performances, however, 
were resumed on Monday Oct. 3. inthe 
Opera House, which Mr ‘Tavlor hand- 
somely offered ; and Mr Sheridan, with 
like hberality, has made an offer of what- 
ever may be requisite from the wardrobes 
and écenic repositories of Drury Lane. 
Among the irreparable losses of pro- 
perty atthe theatre are Handel’s cele- 
brated organ, valued at roco guineas, a 
bequest fram him to the theatre, which 
Was never heard but at the eratorios, 
ind much M.S, music of that great 
composer, and of Dr Arne and others, 
which was never printed, and of which 
there are no copies. Mr Ware lost a 
Violin worth 3oo!, it had not been left a 


pigat ia the theatre fur two years be- 
ure, 


IRELAND. 
Triat or Major Camreett. 


On the 4th of August last, at the Ar- 
magh assizes, Alexander Campbell, brevet 
Major in the army, and Captain in the 21st 
toot, was tried for the murder of Captain 
Boyd, of the same regiment, by shooting 
him with a pistol bullet. 

George Adams, surgeon in the 21st regi- 
Ment, stated that in June 1807 they were 
‘artered in the barracks at Armagh. On 
the 23d of said month, the regiment was 
mspected by General Ker ; after the inspec- 
“ion, the General and officers dined toge- 
ther; about eight o’cluck all the cilicers left 


the mess, except Major C. Capt. B. witness, 
and Lieut. Hall. A conversation then com- 


‘menced by Major C. stating, that Gen, Ker 


corrected him that day about a particular 
mode of giving a word of command, whem 
he conceived he gave it right; he men- 
tioned how he gave it, and how the Genee 
ral corrected him, Cupt. Boyd remarked, 
“* Neither was correct, according to Dun- 
das, Which is the King’s order.” (This ob- 
servation, witness ststed, was made in the 
usual mode of conversation.)—Mayjor C. 
said, “ it might not be according to the 
Kine’s order, but still he conceived it was 
not incorrect.” Capt. B. still insisted, “ it 
was not correct, according to the King’s or- 
der.’—They argued this some time, tll 
Capt. B. said,“ he knew it as well as any 
man; Major C. replied,“ he doubted that 
much.” Capt. Boyd at length said * he 
knew it better than him, let him take that 
as he liked.’” Major Campbell then got 
up and said, ‘* Then, Captain Boyd, do you 
say Lam wrong Captain B, replied,“ } 
do—l know 1 am right according to the 
King’s order.” Major C. then quitted the 
room. Captain B. remained after him for 


’ some time ; he left the room before witness 


or Lieut. Hall.— Witness and Hall went out 
together a short time after; they went to 
a second mess room, and there Capt, Boyd 
came up and spoke to them. They then went 
out together, and witness left Captain Boyd 
at Lieutenant Dewar's. In about twenty 
minutes after, he was called on to visit Cap- 
tain Boyd ; he went and found him sitting 
on a chair vomiting; he examined his 


~ wound, and conceived it a very dangerous 


one; a ball had penetrated at the extrenuty 
of the four false ribs, and lodged in the ca- 
vity of the belly ; he survived it but eigh- 
teen hours; he staid with him till he died, 
during which time he got gradually worse 
till his dissolution. On his cross-examine- 
tion, he stated there was something irriga- 
ting in Captain Boyd's manner of making 
the observation alluded to; so much so, 
that he conceived Major Campbeil could 
not, covsistent with his feelings, pass it o- 
ver; but if a candid explanation had takem 

lace, he does not conceive the melancholy 
affair would have occurred. 

Yohn Hoey stated, that he is mess-waiter 
of the 2ist regiment, end was so then. He 
remembers the night this affair took place ; 
knew Major Can:pbell and Captain Boyd ; 
he saw Major ©. that night in a room 
where he was washing glasses ; Maj. Camp- 
bell had quitted the imess-room about tem 
or fifteen minutes ; as Major C. was coming 
up stairs, Captain Boyd was leaving the 
mess-room, and they met on the stair-head ; 
both went into the mess waiter’s room, and 
there remained ten or fifteen minutes, when 

they 
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they separated. The Prisoner, in about 
‘twenty minutes, came again to witness, and 
desired him to go to Captain Boyd, and tell 
him a gentleman wished to speak to him if 
he pleased ; he accordingly went in search 
of Captain Boyd; he found him on the pa- 
rade ground ; he delivered the message, and 
Captain B. accompanied him to the mess- 
room ; no one was there, and witness point- 
ed to a little room off it, as the room the 
gentleman was in; he then went to the 
mess kitchen, and in eight or ten minutes, 
he heard the report of a shot ; thought no- 
thing of it till he heard another; he then 
‘went to the mess-room, and there saw Cap- 
tain Boyd and Lieutenants Hall and Mac- 
pherson ; Capt. _— Was sitting ona chair 
vomiting ; Major Campbell was gone, but 
in about ten or twelve minutes he came to 
the room where witness was washing some 
glasses: Major C. asked for candles ; he got 
@ pair, and brought them into the small 
roum; Major C. shewed the witness the 
corners of the room in which each person 
stood, which distance measured seven pa- 
ces; he never saw Major Campbell afcer 
till a week ago, though witness never quit- 
ced the regiment, and retained his employ- 
ment. 

Mphersom stated, that he is Lieut. 

in said regiment; kaew Major Campbell 
and Capt. Boyd; recollects the day of the 
duel ; on the evening of that day, going up 
stairs about nine o’clock, he heard, as he 
theught, Major Campbell say—* On the 
words of a dying man is every thing fair ?” 
He got up, before Captain Boyd replied ; 

he said—** Campbell, you have hurried me 
—you're a bad man.” Witness was in co- 

loured cloaths, and Major C. did not know 

him, but said again“ Boyd, before this 
stranger and Lieutenant Hall, was every 

thing fair?” Captain B. replied—* O no, 
Campbell, you know [wanted you to wait 

and have friends.” Major C. then said— 

** Geod Gad, will you mention before these 

gentlemen, was not every thing fair? did 

not you say you were ready ?” Captain B. 

answered “ Yes;” but in a moment after 

said, “ Campbell, you're a bad man.” Capt. 

B. was helped into the next room, and Ma- 

jor C. followed, much agitated, and repeat- 

edly said to Capt. B. that he (Boyd) was 
ahe happiest man of the two—* I am (says 
Major C.) an unfortunate man, but I hope 

mot a bad one.” Major C. asked Captain 

BB. if he forgave him; he stretched out his 
hand, and said—* | forgive you—I feel for 

you, and am sure you do for me.” Major 

© chen left the room. 

_ Fobx Greenhill proved that Major C. had 

time to cool after the altercation took place ; 

amasmuch as he went home, drank t¢a with 

pis family, and gave him a box to leave with 
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Licut. Hall, before the affair took Placems 
Here the prosecution closed, , 
The defence set up was merely and ex. 
clusively as to the character of the prisoner 
for humanity, peaceable conduct, and pro- 
per behaviour; to this several officers of 
rank were produced, who vouched for it to 
the fullest extent, namely, Colonel Pater- 
son, of the 2lst regiment, General Camp. 
bell, Gen. Graham Stirling, Capt. Mac- 
pherson, Cupt, Menzies, Col. Grey, and 
many others whom it was thought unneces- 
sary to produce. 
The learned Judge charged the Jury ie 
a most able manner, recapitulated the evi- 
deace, and explained the Jaw on the sub- 
ject most fully and clearly. ‘The Jury re- 
tired, and in abont an hour brought ina 
verdict Guilty of Murder; but recommend. 
ed him to mercy, on the score of character. 
He was sentenced to be executed on Mon- 
day the 8th, but respited. . 
Notwithstanding etrong memoria's 
were presented to the Lord Lieutenant 
both by the Grand and Petty Juries ot 
Armagh, in behalf of this unfortunate 
officer, and several respectable private 
applications, the Royal mercy was per- 
emptorily refused. ‘The fatal sentence 
of the law was carried into effect at 
Armagh, on Wednesday, August 24th, 
at 12 o'clock. From the moment of his 
conviction, the Major evinced the most 
heartfelt grief for the fatal catastrophe, 
and at the place of execution his beha- 
viour was composed and resigned. 
His body was delivered to his friends, 
aud next day was carried through Bel. 
fast to be conveyed to Scotland. He 
was privately interred on the soft in 
the church-yard of Ayr, the native piace 
of his disconsolate widow. 1“. 
The unfortunate catastrophe whic 
produced such an awful result to wt 
Campbell, it is to be hoped, will not 
of leaving a lesson to mankind of 3 z 
tary influence. Both of the parties on 
gentlemen, eminent in their greet 
of high character and honour, \ ‘hip 
long lived on terms of mutual frien oe 
and esteem. ‘The unfortunate irrital 
of a moment at once deprived ry 
of one of the best of men, and Ie 
widow and infant 
irreparable Joss. Retr 
most awful kind has fallen to the le 
the other, and his amiable the 
fant family are a!so involve 
distress which the humas mn 
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Court oF SESSION. 


O* Thursday, Oct. 20. the Lords of 
Council and Session met in the In- 
ner Pasliament House, in virtue of the 
powers Committed to them by the Act 
of Parliament, passed last session, to 
tuke into consideration such alterations 
as appeared to them necessary to be 
adopted on the meeting of the Court in 
November, in consequence of its divi- 
sion into two Chambers. 


The Right Hon. Robert Blair pre- 


sented his Majesty’s letter, appointing 
him Lord President of the Court, in 
room of Sir Ilay Campbell resigned ; to- 
gether with his Majesty’s warrant for 
dividing the Court into two chambers. 

Their Lordships met again on the 11th 
of Nov. to take into consideration what 
farther regulations may be necessary for 
conducting the proceedings before the 
two Courts, 

The following is an account of the 
division and arrangement, and also the 
substance of the regulations which have 
been enacted by their Lordships, to be 
observed at the meeting of the Court: 


TIRST DIVISION, SECOND DIVISION. 
!. Lord President, | 1. Lord President, 
Blair Lord Fustice Clerk 
2. Lord Polkemmet 
3. Lord Glenlee 
4. Lord Meadow- 
Lord Bannatyne bank 


3. Lord Craig 
1. Lord Armadale 


6, Lord Balmuto 5. Lord Cullen 
°. Lord Hermand 6. Lord Robertson 
8, Woodhouselee! 7. Lord Newton 


First Division. 


PRINCIPAL CLERKS, ASSISTANTS. 

Mess. John Pringle,....John Elder 
James Walker,...Adam Wilson 
Walter Scott,.....W. Carmichael 


CLERKS. ASSISTANTS. 

Mess. George Bruce,...George Lan 
John Pringle,..... Thos. Beveridge 
Wm. Pringle,,... Thos. Denholm 


Seconp Division, 
PRINCIPAL CLERKS. ASSISTANTS. 
ess. James Ferrier,.....Joseph Johnson 
Colin Mackenzie,..Louis de Maria 


_ H.M. Buchanan,..Thomas Mason 
Nov. 1BoSs, 


10 


DEPUTE CLERKS. ASSISTANTS. 

Mess: Geo. Jeffrey,..... John Kermack 

Robt. Menzies, James Hay 
James Rose, ..... John Balvaird 

Both divisions of the Court are to 
meet on the usual sederunt days, and at 
the usual hour. 

Two Lords Ordinary, one from each 
chamber or division, are to attend week- 
ly in the Outer House, by rotation, and 
according to seniority. ‘Che Lords Or- 
dinary are not to come out to the Outer 
House as formerly upon the third Sa- 
turday after their week ; 1n other re- 
spects their hand rolls are to continue 
the same. 

During the time of Session, the Lords 
Ordinary for the week are to be Ordi- 
naries Upon the Bills, the Ordinary for 
the first chamber officiating for the first 
three days, and the Ordinary for the se- 
cond chamber officiating for the last 
three days of the week. In the vaca- 
tion, and during the Christmas holidays, 
only one Ordinary, as at present, is to 
act. 

Two distinct sets of rolls, one for 
each chamber, are to be kept and issued 
by the keeper of the Outer-house rolls. 

‘The ‘Tiend Court consists of the whole 
Lords, and in future is to sit only once 
a fortnight, on Wednesday ; and, unless 
very important business occurs, none of 
the two chambers of the Court of Ses. 
sion are to meet on the same day the 
‘Tiend Court sits. 

On Saturday Nov. 12. being the first 
day of the Winter Session, the two di- 
visions of the Court met in their respec- 
tive chambers for the dispatch of busi- 
ness. The first division occupies the 
former Inner-house, and the second the 
new Exchequer Court, which has been 
fitted up in a very elegant manner, un- 
til the court house building for it is fi- 
nished. ‘Iwo additional beaches have 
been erected in the Outer house for the 
accommodation of the Lords Ordinary 
of the second chamber, and for their 
Lordships calling their hand-rolls. 

The Lord Justice Clerk presided in 
the Second Chamber, and addressed the 

Court 
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Court in an elegant speech at opening. 
In the First Chamber, Lord Armadale 
Was chosen interim President; and the 
commission of Mr Blair, appointing him 
Lord President of the Court, havin 
been formerly given in and recorded, he 
immediately went to the Outer-house 
with Lord Craig, Ordinary, to sit as 
Lord Probationer, and report the usual 
Causes in that capacity. 

On Wednesday November 16, Mr 
Blair having reported the usual num- 
ber of causes as Lord Probationer, took 
his seat as Lord President of the Court. 
On this occasion the second division of 
the Court, in which Lord Justice Clerk 
Presides, came down from the new 
court-room to the Inner-house, so that 
the whole Judges were on the bench at 
receiving the Lord President. His Lord- 
ship, on taking his seat, delivered a most 
eloquent and impressive speech to the 
Court, of which we can only give the 
outlines.—Feeling, he said, the high re- 
sponsibility attached to his situation, he 
took possession of it with fear and an- 
Xlety, and considered the present mo- 
ment as one of the most impertant in 
his life. He alluded to three former il- 
lustrious men who had filled the chair, 
men who were in the memory of all 
their Lordships, and whose shining abi 
lities needed no praise from him. He 
particularly noticed the late Lord Pre- 
sident Campbell, by whose retirement 
from business he was now raised te the 
honourable situation to which he was 
this day called; and remarked, among 
the many qualities possessed by that 
eminent Judge, his patient industry and 
indefatigable attention to business ; qua- 
lities which, his Lordship observed, had 
often to him been a source of admira- 
tion, and even almost of envy. It would 
be presumptuous io him, he continued, 
to compare his talents with those of his 
predecessors whom he had noticed ; but 
there was one quality in a Judge, with- 
out which the most splendid abilities 
were of no avail, pay, even destructive 
—he meant that of a zealous desire to 
discharge, with an upright mind, the du- 
ties of his station. It would be affecta- 
tion in him to speak with reserve or 
doubt on this point, for his mind told 
him he possessed this desire, and that 


to do his duty, and to administer justice. 


between man and man, without fear or 
yegard of any human considetation, 


without turning to the right hand or to 
the left, was his supreme and anxious 
wish. Iflong experience was a requi. 
site towards the performance ofhisnew 
duties, he might, without presumption, 
say he possessed it ; for, during the long 
period of 44 years, he had been in con. 
stant practice at that bar. His Lord. 
ship concluded his most impressive ad- 
dress, which was delivered with much 
feeling and animation, with trusting 
that, by the aid and exertions of their 
Lordships, in their different chambers, 
the business of the Court would meet 
with dispatch, and justice be duly ad. 
ministered to the country. The Court 
was extremely crowded. Lord Melville 
was present, and sat within the bar. 
The new Lord President (who is son 
of the author of the celebrated poem of 
the Grave) entered Advocate in the year 
1764, and got early into high practice, 
In 1789 he was appointed his Majesty's 
Solicitor General fur Scotiand, in which 
situation he continued till the change 
of Ministry immediately after Mr Pitt's 
death, in February 1806. Daring this 
time, it is generally understood that he 
was repeatedly offered, at diffcrent va 
cancies, the high offices of Lord Advo- 
cate and Lord Justice Clerk, both of 
which he declined. He was chosen 
Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, when 
the present Lord Chief Baron went to 
the Exchequer. Mr Blair has been al- 
ways Cistinguished for his independence 
of mind, for manly eloquence, and pro- 
found knowledge of his profession. The 
appointment of so dignified a‘character 
to the head of the law departacnt m 
this country must give great satintncties 
The following notice, put up ithe 
Outer-house, evinces the determinstit 
of their Lordships to give that cispate 
to business which has so long been con- 
sidered as essential to the ends <e 
tice, and which it was intended, ee 
great measure, to effect by the = 
division of the Court into two cham 
ers, 
, “ The Lord Justice Clerk gives 
tice, that answers to petitions, +o he 
als, and all other papers ordere poe 
Court, must be given in on rd a 
the ast of December next ; andt ively 
ter that day, every case will rn , 
be taken up in the order which} > 
in the long roll, whether the pape 
wanting are given i oF not. Corr? 
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Court oF JusTicrary. 


Some time ago, an action was raised 
at the instance of his Majesty’s Advo 
cate against several Journeymen Paper- 
makers, for entering into an illegal com- 
bination or conspiracy to compel their 
masters to rase their wages. An ob- 
jection 2gainst the relevancy of the li- 
bel having been started by the Counsel 
for the pannels, the Court ordered me- 
morials; and on the roth of October 
their Lordships, after having maturely 
considered the case, and delivered their 
opinions, prenounced an interlocutor, 
finding the indictment not relevant as 
laid. The pannels were therefore dis- 
missed from the bar. The whole of 
their Lordships were present. Lords 
Armadale and Meadowbank supported 
the relevancy of the libl, and with 
them the Lord Justice Clerk concurred 
in opinion; while Lords Craig, Cullen, 
and Hermand, spoke against it.—Their 
Lordships delivered their sentiments at 
great length, and in such a manner as 
evinced the deep attention they had be- 
stowed on a subject of such vast import- 
ance to the interests of the community. 


Synop or GLAsGow Ayr. 

A case of a very singular nature late- 
ly came before the Synod of Glasgow 
and Avr.—The circumstances are short- 
ly these.—In the harvest of 1807 there 


great deal of wet weather, and 


much corn destroyed and carried away 
by the floods. ‘The potatoes were also 
Sreatly injured, so as to render them ex- 
tremely scarce and dear, in consequence 
of which much distress afterwards pre. 
vailed in many districts of Scotland. At 
the end of one of the weeks it brighten- 
ed up, and a drying wind had prepared 
the corn for being housed. The Rev. 
Mr Wright, minister of Maybole, at the 
Conclusion of the forenoon’s service, on 
the following Sabbath-day, stated to his 
Congregation, that he conceived the fa- 
Vourable change of the weather might 

made use of to save the harvest on 
that dav, without violating the Sabbath, 
Several ut his parishioners availed them- 
Selves of their pastor’s advice. At the 
next meeting of presbytery, one of his 
reverend brethren denounced him as ha- 
Ving violated the fourth commandment ; 
and a solemn inquiry was accordingly 
voted by a majority of the presbytery. 
Against this resolution a complaint and 


appeal was made to the synod by a nu- 
merous body of the presbytery, not on- 
ly because they conceived there was no 
good ground for such inquiry, but also, 
because the movers of it had not com- 
plied with the express injunction of the 
form of process, by having had a pre- 
vious private communication on the sub- 
ject with Mr Wright. This appeal came 
before the synod at the last meeting. 
Very able pleadings were made on both 
sides, after which it was moved and se- 
conded, 

“© That the synod should find that the 
presbytery of Ayr have acted in this 
matter in a precipitate and informal 
manner, and that their sentence ought 
to be reversed.” 

It was also moved and seconded, 

** That the synod find the presbytery 
of Ayr have in this manner acted pro- 
perly, and that it should be remitted to 
them to take such further steps in this 
business as they may judge best.” 

After reasoning at considerable length, 
the synod, without a vote, agreed to set 
aside the whole proceedings of the pres- 
bytery in this business ; at the same 
time, sensible of the importance of the 
sanctification of the Sabbath, they re- 
commended to all the members with- 
in their bounds to be particularly atten- 
tive to it, and to beware bow far they 
allow of cases of necessity, which may 
prove a stumbling-block to any of their 
parishioners, 


On Thursday night, Oct. 21st, it blew 
a heavy gale at Edinburgh from the 
S. W. In addition to the mischief usu- 
ally occasioned here by high winds, 
such as blowing down chimney cans, 
&c. &c. we were sorry to observe that 
the large temporary building erected 
on the north end of the Mound, for 
the purpose of exhibiting the pano- 
rama of the battle of Trafalgar, was 
blown dawn, and the painting totally 
destroyed. It is a curious coincidence 
that it fellon thé morning oi the aust, 
the anniversary of that day on which 
the hero of Trafalgar ended his career 
of glory. 

On Thursday Oct. 25. came on ano- 
ther tremendous storm from the south- 
west, which did considerable damage 
on the west coast, and the plantations 
in the south of Scotland have suffered 
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Dreapreut 

A dreadful accident befel the London 
mail coach which left Glasgow on Tues- 
day, Oct. 25. the particulars of which 
will be found in the following letter :— 

** Moffat, 26th October 1808, 

** We had, yesterday, a most dread. 
ful storm of wind and rain, and the ri- 
vers in the neighbourhood came down 
in torrents, such as have never been 
seen by the oldest people here. Among 
other damage occasioned by it, we are 
Sorry to state,-that a shocking accident 
has happened to the mail coach from 
Glasgow to Carlisle. At the bridge 
over the river Avon, about nine miles 


trom this, at a place called Howcleugh, 


betwixt 9 and ro o’clock last night, the 
coach had just got about half way over, 
when the bridge gave way in the middie 
of the arch, and the coach, passengers, 
horses, &c. were instantly precipitated 
into the river, a fall of about 30 feet.— 


‘There were four inside and two out.-. 


side passengers. The two outside pas- 
sengers and two of the horses were 
killed upon the spot, and the other pas- 
sengers made a miraculous escape with 
their lives ; though we are sorry to say, 
they were all very considerably hurt.— 
The coachman and guard were also 
much hurt; the former had his arm 
broken, and was otherwise much brui- 
sed, and the guard received a severe 
contusion on the head. 

“The other coach from Carlisle to 
Glasgow was narrowly prevented from 
falling into the same precipice. It was 
coming up just about the time the ac- 
cident happened, and, from the darkness 
of the night, and the rate the coach ne- 
cessarily goes at, must inevitably have 

one into the river at the same breach 
in the arch, had not one of the passen- 
gers who escaped given the alarm. 

** By the exertions of the coachman 
and guard of the other coach, the pas- 
sengers who survived (a Lady and three 
Gentlemen) with the coachman and 
guard, who had fallen into the preci- 
pice, were enabled to extricate them. 
selves from the dismal situation into 
which they were thrown, and conducted 
to a place of safety till other assistance 
was afforded them. 

“* Much praise is due to Mr Rae, the 
Postmaster here, one of the proprietors 
of the coach, for his exertions and assis- 
tance on this occasiat. Immediately, 
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on hearing of the accident, he set ou: 
in the middle of the night, with severai 
of his servants and others, in two post 
chaises, and gave every possible assist- 
ance to the passengers, &c, and by this 
means, we are happy to say the London 
tuail and other valuable articles in the 
coach have been saved, 

** Mr Clapperton, the surgeon, is alsy 
entitled to much praise for his ready as. 
sistance upon the occasion; and the ex. 
ertions of John Geddes, one of Mr Rae's 
Servants, are particularly deserving ot 
notice, who, at the risk of bis life, went 
into the river witha rope fastened to his 
body, and saved the life of the lady (one 
of the passengers) and some of the mai. 
bags, which must otherwise have been 
carried down the stream. 

‘© The coach and harness are com. 
pletely destroyed. Mr Rae has lost two 
valuable horses by the accident, and the 
other two are severely hurt and bruised, 

** The bodies of the two passengers 
who were killed have been found, and 
have been brought here this morning ; 
they are Mr William Brand, merchant 
in Ecclefechan, and Mr Lund, of the 
house of Lund and Toulmin, of Bond: 
Street, London.” 


On Friday, Oct. 2tst, Euphemia Vert 
was put on the pillory at Haddington 
in pursuance of a sentence of the She- 
riff-depute, for stealing money from her 
master. And on Friday the 28th, John 
Currie, Robert Alexander, and Jamies 
Alexander, all carters in and about L- 
dinburgh, were, in pursuance of @ sen- 
tence of the Sheriff.depute, publicly 
whipped through the streets of a 
dington, for having, in a most cruel and 
unprovoked assaulted 
Rutherford, toll-keeper at Drem5 
on the same day assaulted ‘Thomas ~~ 
miil-master in Abbey, to the great ¢ 
fusion of their blood, and danger of their 
lives, Both sentences were pronounce 
upon the unanimous verdict of an = 

On Sunday Qct. 23.a whale ran 
upon the farm of Longcarse, 4 or 
bove Alloa, and was killed by the 7 
servants. It was of the kind 
fin-fish ; it measured 43 fect re 
is a fin upon each side near a n 
and one fin upon the back, wit} we 
feet of the tail, The belly 1s whitest 
covered with regular and deep furre 
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Appointments.---Marriages. 


Civit. APPOINTMENTS, 

Foreizn-Ojjice, Oct. 8. ‘The King has 
heen pleased to appoint the Right Hon. 
John Hookham Frere to be his Majesty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to his Catholic Majesty Ferdi- 
nand the Seventh ; and has been pleased to 
direct him to reside in that character at the 
seat of the Central or Supreme Junta in 
Spain. 

Nov. 2. The King has been pleased to 
appoint Anthony Merry, Esq. co be his 
Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to the Court of Swe- 
den. And Augustus John Foster, Esq. to 
be his Majesty’s Secretary of Legation at 
that Court. 

Downing Street, Oct.3. His Majesty has 
been pleased to appoint Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral George Beckwith to be Governor and 
Commander in Chief of the island of Bar- 
badoes. 

Sir Charles Brisbane, Knt. Capt. in the 
Royal Navy, to be Governor and Comman- 
der in Chief of the island of St Vincent. 

Hugh Elliot, Esq. to be Captain-General 
and Governor of the Leeward Islands. 

And Wiiliam Woodley, Esq. to be Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Berbice. 

His Swedish Majesty has been pleased to 
confer on Sir Samuel Hood the Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Sword, and on 
Captain Martin and Captain Thompson 
the Knighthood of that order, in consider- 
ation of the skill and gallantry displayed by 
them in the late engagement between two 
British ships of the line and the Russian 
Reet of nine. ‘To which his Britannic Ma- 
jesty has given his gracious consent. 

Nov. 15. The Right Hon. Archibald Col- 
guhoun of Killermont and Clathic, Lord 
advocate of Scotland, was re-elected Lord 
Rector for Glasgow University for the en- 

ing year. 

Nov. 19. Matthew Ross, Esq. was unani- 
mously chosen Dean of the Faculty of Ad- 
Vocates, in room of the Right Hon. Robt. 
Blair, new Lord President. 

‘The Earl of Moray hes presented Mr 
David Baxter, preacher of the gospel, to the 
church of Birnie, presbytery of Elgin, vacant 
by the death of the Rev, Joseph Anderson, 

The Right Hon. Sir John Anstruther 
has been pleased to appoint Mess. William 
Handyside and John Ker, writers to the 
signet, Deputy Collectors of the Bishops 
Rents in Scotland, in room of William Be- 
thune, Esq of Blebo, and Charles Innes, 

sq. writers to the signet, both now de- 
ceased, 

Mitirary 
_WVar-Office, Nov. 12. Major-Gen, Fran- 
Cis Hugonin is appointed Colonel of the 4th 
dragons. And General the Hon. Chapple 
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Norton, to be Governor of Charlemont is 
Ireland, both vice General Lord Dorchester, 
deceased. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 5. At West Fordell, Alexander Gar- 
vie, Esq. of Rushyfold, to Miss Eliza Mur- 
ray, of Creevy. 

4. At Edinburgh, Lieut. Wm. Middle. 
ton, Forfar militia, to Isabella, daughter of 
the late Rev. James Richardson, minister 
of Morbatrle. 

10. At London, Mr Thompson, of the 
Adelphi, to Miss Frederica Louisa Stodart, 
of Norton Street. 

10. At Inverness, Mr Lewis Grant, bool- 
seller, to Miss Haywood, daughter of Johs 
Haywood, Esq. of Demerara. 

12. At London, Major Abernethie, of the 
Royal Marine Artillery, co Mrs Woollett, 
of Brompton, in Kent. 

19. At Dumaget, Wigtonshire, Lieut. 
Leveson Douglas Stewart, of the Royal 
Navy, son of the late Admiral Keith Stew- 
art, to Miss Elizabeth Dalrymple Hay, 
third daughter of Sir John Dalrymple Hay, 
Bart. of Park Place, Glenluce. 

28. At Edinburgh, John Abercrombie, 
Esq. surgeon, to Miss Agnes Wardlaw, 
daughter of the late David Wardlaw of 
Netherbeath, Esq. 

28. At ditto, Mr James Gray, of the 
High School, to Mary, daughter of Mr 
Alexander Peacock, architect, Edinburgh. « 

29, At ditto, William Walker, Esq. Kin- 
cardine, to Magdalene, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Lawson, Esq. of Pitlethie. 

At London,-Joseph Pert, Esq. to Miss 
Anna Maria Hay, second daughter of the 
late Joseph Hay, Esq. of Parliament Street. 

At ditto, D. G. Knox, Fsq. B. A. of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, to Miss Sprott, 
daughter of the late J. Sprott, Esq. of Ma- 
dras, 

Nov, 1. At Edinburgh, Mr Andrew Pa 
ton, siddler, to Anna, daughter of the de- 
ceased Mr Arch. Gilchrist, merchant. 

2, At Munlochy, O. M‘Intosh, Esq. to 
Miss M. Munro, daughter of Alexander 
Munro, Esq. 

’, At Dunkeld, the Rev. George Srra- 
ton, A. M. of the English Chapel, Bre- 
chin, to Miss Euphemia Clark, of Hillhead. 

3. Brig.-Gen. Campbell, to Flizabeth 
Aune, daughter of the Rev. Thomas Pem- 
berton, rector of Tough Byne, Ireland. 

4. At Hamilion, Lieut. Elwes, of the 
Marines, to Miss Bannatyne, daughter ot 
John Bannatyne, Esq. of Castlebank. 

5. At Dunbar House, by the Rev. Sic 
Henry Moncrieff Wellwood, Brig.-Gen. 
Houstoun, to Lady Jane Long, sister tothe 
Earl of Lauderdale. 

9. At Musselburgh, Capt. Donald Came- 


ren, 
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ron, Aberdeenshire militia, to Caroline, 


daughter of Alexander Place, Esq. Dublin. 
Nov. 7. At Edinburgh, Mr Robt. Mar- 


Births---Deaths. 


of Lieut.-Col. Burnet, a daughter, 


At London, Lady Kinnaird, a 
Nov 3. At Gadgirth, Ayrshire 


daughter 
Lady 


shall, writer in Kinross, to Miss Mary Mon- 
ro, of Kinross. 

8. At ditto, David Meldrum, Esq. of 
Dron, to Margaret, daughter of Mr Arch. 
Brodie, St Andrew’s. 

8. At Rothesay, Capt. Robert Stewart 
of the Telegraph Excise Yacht, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Wiliiam Muir, Esq. 
Park. 


6. At Edinburgh, Mrs Murray of Pol- 
who died on the Ith 
At Glasgow, Mrs Grey; 
of Granard, and heir, 
9. The Lady of Charles Monro, Esq. of - 
Allan, a son and heir. 
9. At Callendar House, the Lady of W)). 
liani Forbes of Callendar, Esq. a daughter, 
9. At Southampton, the Lady of Tho- 


st 


a 


9. The Rev. Thomas Brown, minister of 
Tongland, to Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr Duncan, London. 

9. At Bath, Major-Gen. Richardson, to 
Mrs Scott, widow of the late David Scott, 
Esq. of the Island of Antigua, 

10. At Edinburgh, Lewis Hay Ferrier, 
Fsq. of Belsyde, advocate, to Miss Monro, 
daughter of Dr Alexander Monro, sen. of 
Cratglockhart. 

14. At Pitliver House, by the Rev. Sir 
Harry Moncrieff Wellwood, Bart. Law- 
rence Johnston, Esq. of Sands, to Mary, 
daughter of Robt. Wellwood, Esq. of Gar- 
vock,. 

15. At Irvine, the Rev. John Duncan 
minister of Ardrossan, to Mrs Margaret 
Logan. 

21. At Dunse, the Rev. G. Cunningham, 
minister there, to Mrs Jane Trotter. | 

21. At Glasgow, E. S. Hutton, Esq. to 
Miss Miller, daughter of the deceased John 
Miller Esq. 

22. At Edinburgh, John Wardrop, Esq. 
of Sharpsbanks, banker in Edinburgh, to 
Barbara, eldest daughter of William Mac- 
Farlane, Esq. W. S. 


BIRTHS. 


Oct. 5. At Edinburgh, the Lady of James 
Ferguson, Esq. advocate, a daughter. 

6. Mrs H. Douglas Boswell, a daughter. 

9. At London, the Lady of the Hon. E, 
Stewart, a son. 

12. At Tiviotbank, Mrs Elliot, a daugh- 
ter. 

28. At Woburn Abbey, her Grace the 
Duchess of Bedford, a son. 

28. Mrs Hepburne of Clerkington,a son. 

28. The Lady of Brig.-Gen. Dirom, of 
Mount Annan, « daughter. 

30. At Coul, the Lacy of Sir Geo. Stew- 
art Mackenzie of Coul, Bart. a daughter. 

31. The Viscountess Duncan, a daughter. 

At Thoresby Park, Nottinghamshire, the 
seat of Earl Manvers, Lady Frances Ben- 
tinck, of twin sons. 

At Ormeau, the Marchioness of Done- 
gall, a son. 


At Belfast, Mrs M‘Caskill, Lady of Col. 
M‘Caskill, a son. 


mas Graham Stirling, Esq. of Airth, a son 
and heir. 

10. At Finchley, the Lady of John 
Barnes, Esq, a daughter. 

10. At Lakefield, the Lady of J. M C. 
Macdonald, Esq. of Bloomfield estate, Ber- 
bice, a son. 

11. At Letterfoury, the Lady of Sir Jas, 
Gordon, Bart. a son. 

12. At Edinburgh, Mrs Gardner, of Gif. 
ford Vale, a daughter. 

18. At London, Mrs Mundell, spouse of 
Mr Alexander Mundell solicitor, a son. 

19. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Charles 
Wake, Esq: a son. 

At Ayr, the Lady of Capt. Neill, 69k 
regiment, a daughter. 

DEATHS. 

In Fort Thornton, Sierra Leone, Captain 
William Murray, of the Royal York Ran- 
gers, Commanding Officer of the detach 
ment stationed in that colony. © 

Aug. 6. At Clarendon, Jamaica, Georg? 
Udney Mackenzie, Esq. second son of the 
late Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. W- S. 

On his passage from Jamaica to Aber+ 
deenshire, William Stephen, Esq. 

Sept. 19. At Edinburgh, Anne, sit 
daughter of the late Alexander Farquhar- 
son, Esq. of Haughton. hire 

30. At Bridgend of Alness, Ross-shire, 
Mrs Eliza Ross, daughter to the Rev. Pa- 
trick Buchanan, late minister of the Assoc 
ate Congregation of Nigg. _ 

Oct. Edinburgh, Miss Jean Inver- 
arity. 
rd At Hopes, John, son of James Milne, 
Esq Pictou. 

4. At Collington, Mrs Janet Hunter, re 
lict of Mr Charles Maule, surgeon, “ i 

4. At Lerwick, Shetland, Catherine 4°" 

d been blind nine 
aged 102 years. She ha oe all her 
years before her death, but retainee 

r faculties. 
." At the manse of Monzie, Perthshitey 
the Rev. Ralph Taylor, minister 
Parish. 

6. At Edinburgh, Miss J anet, Ret 
daughter of the late Mr Robert Robio, 
riff-clerk of Clackmannanshire. 


7. At Righill, Mr John Young, fart 
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Deaths. 


fet At his house, Leith Links, Juha 
Patison, Esq. town-clerk of Leith. 

8. At his Cottage on the river Ex, John 
Sheldon, Esq. F. R. S. Lecturer on Anato- 
my at the Royal Academy, Principal Sur- 
geon of Exeter Hospital, &c. 

9, At Bourdeaux, Mrs Elizabeth Ainslie, 
relict of the late Jacob Sandilands, Esq. of 
Gtrathtyrum, merchant in Bourdeaux. 

11. At Ayr, Mrs Charles Boug, wife of 
Mr Thomas M‘Clelland, agent for the 
Bank of Scotland there. 

12. At Edinburgh, Margaret Stuart Gor- 
don, youngest child of J. F. Gordon, Esq. 
writer to the signet. 

13. At ditto, Anne Graeme, daughter of 
the late Dr W. Grieme, physician, London. 

15. At ditto, aged 86, Mrs Janet Simp- 
sen, relict of the deceased Mr John Pat- 
tullo, merchant in Edinburgh. 

i8. At Forres, Mr Robt. Muterer, mer- 
chant there. 

19, At Fraserburgh, Mrs Frances Anne 
Yenwick, widow of Michael S. Fenwick, 
Esq. and fifth daughter of the late Alexan- 
der Farquharson, Esq. of Haughton. 

20. At Cupar, in the 22d year of his age, 
Ensign Alexander George, of the 71th re- 
giment. 

20. At Aberdeen, aged 41, Keith Tur- 
ner, of Turnerhall, Esq. who has left a wi- 
dow and eight children to deplore his loss. 

21. At Edinburgh, Spencer Boland, el- 
dest son of Major Boland , Inspecting Field- 
Officer of Edinburgh district. 

23. At Paisley, at an advanced age, Mrs 
Agnes Paisley, widow of the late Mr Hugh 
Walkinshaw, manufacturer. 

24. At Brownfield, Mr William Gray, a- 
ged 80 years, late merchant in Glasgow. 

25, At Glasgow, Robert Robinson, Esq. 
of Laddregreen, writer there. 

“9. At Haliburton, parish of Greenlaw, 
Mr Fairbairn, aged 88, 

At Gordonbank, George Ridpath, 
Esq. Lower Thames Street, London. 

26. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Thos. Mur- 
Fay, minister of Channelkirk. 

20. At Perth, Mrs Agnes Yeaman, wi- 
dow of the Inte Rev. George Chapman, 
minister of Kinfauns. 

27. At Edinburgh, Miss Isabella Sivright, 


daughter of the late John Sivright, Esq. of 


South house. 

29. At ditto, Miss Christian Riddell, 
fourth daughter of the late Thomas Riddell, 
Esq. of Bessborough. 

30. At ditto, Mrs Mary Robertson, wi- 
ow of the late Mr John Hanton, writer 
Edinburgh. 

31. At Heriot’s Hill, Canonmills, Robert 

amieson, sen. Esq W. S. 

Sl. At Tonderghie, Wigtonsl.ise, Hugh 

Stewart of Toncerghie, Esq. 
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Robert Scott. sq. Professor of Botany 
in Trinity College, Dubiin. 

At Florence, aged 80, the celebrated Jos. 
Bencirenni. 

At Rousham, Sir Clement Cotterel 
mer, Bart. late Master of the Ceremonies. 

At a very advanced age, Mrs Charlotte 
Dalrymple, eldest sister of the late Admi- 
ral Dalrymple. 

At Dublin, Alexander Campbell Esq. 

The Lady of Major-General John Man- 
ners Kerr, Colonel ef the 62d regiment. 

The Rev. James Nasmith, D. D. rector 
of Leverington. 

At Brighton, Mrs Donaldson,wife of Mr 
Donildson, of the Steyne Library. 

At Kirkton of Auchterless, in the 99th 
year of his age, Mr George Paterson, for- 
merly merchant there. 

Nov. 2. At Newton-upon-Ayr, Mrs Cub- 
bison, aged 70 years. 

2. At Portpatrick, Valentine Jones, Esq, 
of Belfast. He was upwards of 80 years of 
age; and the ‘day before he died, while 
walking on the street, he observed to his 
companion, that if the wind did not come 
soon fair, he would never see Ireland. 

—. At Aberdeen, Mr Alexander Hall. 

—. At Peterhead, Mr William Scott, 
aged 88. 

2. At Stirling, William Aird, late cap- 
tain of the 10th foot. 

2, At Edinburgh, Eliz. Dempster, young- 
est daughter of the late Robert Dempster, 
druggist. 

3. At New, Mrs Forbes, widow of the 
Rev. George Forbes, late minister of Leo- 
chel. 

$ At her house in Queen Street, Edin- 
burgh, the Right Hoo. Isabella Countess 
Dowager of Errol, relict of James Earl of 
Errol, and daughter,of Sir William Carr of 
Etal, Bart. 

3. At London, in his 96th year, the Rev. 
Theophilus Lindsay, formerly Vicar of Cat- 
terick, in Yorkshire. ‘This living he resign- 
ed in the year 1773, from conscientious 
scruples respecting some parts of the ser- 
vice of the Church of England ; and in the 
year 1774, he opened a dissenting meeting 
in Essex Street, and preached his doctrines 
till his 76th year, when he retired into pri- 
vate life. 

3. At Hamilton, Mr Robert Godwin, 
late manager of the theatres Hamilton, Kil- 
marnock, Irvine, &c. 

4. At Glasgow, Mrs Janet Arbuckle, re- 
lict of the late Mr Andrew Douglas, mer- 
chant in Glasgow, aged 80 years. ; 

5. Mr John Lumsden, formerly residing 
at Boghead, aged 81. 

5. At manse of Muirhouse, in the 82d 
year of his age and the 45th of his pastoral 
cpre, Mr Alexander Imlach, minister of the 

parish 
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parish of Muirhouse, presbytery of Dun- 
dee, much regretted by his parishioners, as 
well as his family and friends. 

Nov. 5. At Aberdeen, MrWilliam Dunn, 
merchant, aged 61. 

5. At Edinburgh, John Edward, infant 
son of Major Boland, Inspecting Field Of- 
ficer of the Edinburgh recruiting district. 

6. At Kingussie, Mrs Margaret M‘Pher- 
son, wife of Colonel Duncan M‘Pherson, 
in that place, 

Ss. At the manse of Lethnot, the Rev. 
John Taylor, minister of that parish, in the 
63d year of his age, and 33d of his minis- 
try. 

a At Glasgow, Capt. Edward Clarke, of 
the Stirlingshire regiment of militia. 

9. At Carlisle, Mr Chisholm, architect, 
aged 28, much regretted. Mr Chisholm 
was a native of Aberdeen. 

9. At London, Mrs Jane Campbell, of 
Carrick, at an advanced age, after a tedi- 
eus and painful illness, which she bore with 
unexampled resignation and resolution. 
By her mother she was niece to John third 
Duke of Argyll, and consequently related 
to many of the first families in Scotland. 
Her remains will be conveyed to Roseneath, 
im the county of Dumbarton, there to be 
interred in the burial ground of her grand- 
father, the Hon. John Campbell of Ma- 


Stocks and Markets. 


more, son to the Earl of Argyll. Her many 
inestimable qualities will long render her 
memory dear to her numercus 
friends, and acquaintances, 

9. At Lanark, Mr Robert Lawson, sut- 
geon. 

—- At Ruxley Lodge, Surry, J, 
Grant, Esq. of in 

10. At London, suddenly, in an advan. 
ced age, the Right Hon. Guy Carleton 
Lord Dorchester, K. B. a General jn the 
army, Colonel of the 4th or Queen’s own 
Dragoons, Governor of Fort Charlemont 
in Ireland, and late Gov.-Gen. and Cum- 
mander in Chief in Canada. His Lordship 
is succeeded in his title and estate by his 
grandson, a boy of about four years of ace, 
son to Colenel Carleton, who died in the 
East Indies. 

10. At Leith, Mary, daughter of Mr 
James Black, merchant, Leith. 

10. At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Rentoul, 
spouse of Robert Smith wright. 

11. At Bath, aged 44, Sir Henry Paule: 
St John Mildmay, Bart. M. P. for Hamp. 
shire. He has left a Lady and 16 children. 

11. At Edinburgh, Elisabeth Gibson, ir- 
fant daughter of William Murray, Esq. of 
Polmaise. 

12. At ditto, aged 82, Mr James Fraser, 
Secretary to the Bank of Scotland. 


elatious, 


Price of Stocks. 


Bank 3 per cent. 
1808. Steck. |Omnium. | Consols. 
Nov. 4. | 2364 | 4 pr. par | 66 
| 287 disc. 66 - 
18 | 238 72) | 66 
25. | 2364 — |6« 44 


Prices of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


1808. | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease, 
Nov. 4. | 368.53 | 27s.31 | 23 8,20) 2402 
52] 26 31/23 27) 2451 
18.|42 51 | 26 $2/22 927) 24% 
42 51 | 25 30}22 28) 


Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Meal, 1" 
Edinburgh Market, per Peck. 


London. Pease and 

1808. Oatmeal. Barley Meal 

| Wheat.| Barley | Oats. Jease. Bolls. | Price. Boils, | Price 
So Se Se Se Nov. 1 300 21 20 39 

Nov. 4.| 72 92144 50 | $4 52 60 390 {21 20 | 46 | 16- 
11.| 75 93145 50 | 34 40] 52 60 15.} 400 |2019 | 61 

is.| 70 92143 50 | 35 40152 60 |20 19 | 49 | 

25.| 70 94] 42 50 | 36 44! 54 60 29.} 300 | 21 20 | 42 


cation. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The valuable and curious communication of Milo will appear in our DO", 


We shall gladly avail ourselves of Afr Headrick’s Biographical commun 
J. L. M.,—and J. K., are received, 
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